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In view of the rapid development of Slavic Studies in America the 
present issue is primarily devoted to this family of languages 





CONCERNING SOME SLAVIC AND ARYAN REFLEXES OF 
IE § 


ANDRE MARTINET 


The application of the structural approach to the domain of comparative 
phonology helps us to account for many phonetic changes which had remained 
rather mysterious as long as they were considered in isolation. In some instances 
it may result in a more economical presentation of facts if it can be shown that 
what was formerly believed to result from a sound change amounts to nothing 
but the phonemicization of contextual variants. A case in point seems to be the 
‘shift’, assumed for at least Slavic and Indo-Iranian, of IE s to &§ in certain 
positions. 

A detailed survey of the Slavic material was presented by Holger Pedersen,} 
and Meillet, in his Dialectes indo-européens,? has given a short but illuminating 
treatment of the problem as a whole. Although the Armenian and Albanian data 
are difficult to interpret, and the Lithuanian hushing treatment is very limited, 
Meillet concludes that the isogloss of this treatment roughly coincides with that 
of the assibilation of IE palatals, and it is tempting to investigate whether there 
might not be some structural connection between the two phenomena. 

The first step, in a structural analysis of the problem, consists in situating the 
s phoneme in the frame of the consonantal pattern which we can reconstruct 
for Common Indo-European. Its basic phonemic characteristic derives from 
the fact that it belongs to none of the correlations which can be set up for that 
linguistic stage. In other words, it does not share any relevant feature with any 
one of the other consonantal phonemes. It does not belong to the voiceless 
series, since some of its realizations must have been voiced (*nisdos = [nizdos)). 
Even if we reckon with ‘laryngeals’ in the pattern, fricative quality must nowhere 
have been pertinent. If we disregard the highly hypothetical *p and *6, s must 
have been the only anterior non-sonant continuant. In view of its comparative 
isolation, it is particularly difficult to determine with any degree of accuracy 
what its exact phonetic nature must have been. It may have been a predorso- 
dental like French s, an apicoalveolar like Castilian s, or a hushing sibilant like 
English sh, or still, depending on contexts, dialects, or speakers, it may have 
had either one or another of these articulations. The evidence of many of such 

1 TF 5, 33 ff. 

2 Paris, 1922, 84 ff. 
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languages as do not distinguish between two or more sibilant types, e.g. Cas- 
tilian and Danish, may suggest that the apicoalveolar articulation acoustically 
intermediate between English s and sh may have been the most normal and 
general one. In such a case the degree of raising of the tip of the tongue would 
depend on the phonic context, and it is understandable that, when preceded 
by a closed vowel like 7 or u, syllabic or not, or by a dorsal stop, the articulation 
would tend to be higher and the sound slightly more hushing. The same thing 
would happen after r if we assume for this phoneme a pretty high apical articu- 
lation. We shall from now on refer to this articulation of the sibilant as the ‘high 
variant’. We have to conceive of it as a kind of hushing sound articulated with 
raised tongue tip acoustically quite close to, though not exactly identical with 
palatodorsal [3]. We shall, in what follows, designate it by means of [§]. 

If the IE situation actually was the one which has just been sketched, we must 
conceive of the peculiar treatment of s which we find in some of the eastern 
dialects, not as resulting from a common innovation or a number of parallel 
developments, but from the phonemicization of the high variant. The fact that 
this phonemicization only occurs in satam languages would seem to indicate that 
the fixation of the high variant as an independent phonemic unit must stand in 
some relation to the assibilation of IE palatals. Now since the exact conditioning 
of this fixation differs from one linguistic branch to another, we can hardly 
imagine it to result from an evolution of the satam group as a whole, and we have 
thus to consider every one of the primitive dialects by itself. 

Apart from sporadic divergences,* Indian and Indo-Iranian do not differ as 
to the conditioning of the phenomenon. In both, s was affected after 7 and u, syl- 
labic or not, including Indo-Ir. 7 from a,‘ after r including Indo-Ir. r from 1, and 
after any ‘guttural’, before both vowel and consonant. If the following consonant 
was phonemically voiced, the sibilant was of course voiced too. The reflexes how- 
ever are not the same in Indian and Iranian. In Sanskrit, we find a cacuminal s 
(or zero before a voiced stop, which, if a dental, becomes cacuminal), in Ira- 
nian, a hushing § (Z before a voiced stop). Yet it is most likely that the high 
variant of s was phonemicized as § in Common Aryan. Now Iranian shows § 
and Z as the reflexes of IE palatals before following stops where Sanskrit pre- 
sents $ or zero. This would seem to indicate that, in the two branches, combi- 
nations like *-2k’t- and *-ist- were merged, and it is most natural to assume that 
the merger took place in Common Aryan. The result of the merger must have 
been -i8t-, which Indian changed to -ist- when it developed cacuminal articula- 
tions. Since a combination like *-ak’t- was also shifted to -aSt-, whereas -ast- 
preserved its non-hushing sibilant, § and s were phonemically distinct. All the 
high variants of *s must have followed the s of *-ist-, *-ust- in its shift from [6] 
to [8], and the old *s was thus split into two distinct units. The merger of 
preconsonantal *k’ with the high variant of *s being limited to well-defined 


3 Resuiting from dissimilations which may have been comparatively recent; cf. Brug- 
mann, Gdr. I., 732. 

4 If there ever were such an 7; cf. T. Burrow, ‘ ‘‘Shwa’”’ in Sanskrit’, Transactions of the 
Phil. Soc., 1949, 22 ff. 
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contexts, it can not have affected very deeply the distinctive possibilities of 
the language; comparatively few voiceless palatals became hushing sounds. 
Yet this limited merger was sufficient to secure the phonemicization of the 
high variant. 

In Slavic *s is represented by § or x after * and *u, syllabic or not, after *k 
and after *r, but only before a vowel. Before a following stop, we find s or z 
as in OCSI. iskati ‘look for’ or mvzda ‘wages’. In order to explain this latter com- 
portment we should probably assume that, when the normal reflex of *k’ was 
*t§, this affricate must have been weakened to [8] before a following consonant, 
hence (*-ak’t->) *-at&t-> *-ait-, (*-ik’t->) *-it&8t-> *-138t-.6 Such a [8], being 
ultimately derived from [k’], must have been articulated with the front of the 
dorsum rather than with the raised tip as was the case with [§], the high variant 
of *s. Acoustically however the difference cannot have been too considerable, 
and *-ist- (=[iSt]) and *-i8t- were merged. If, as we have assumed, *-7itSt- was 
shifted to *-73t-, it is most likely that, at the same time, *-itst- (from IE *-it + t, 
as in OCSI. vésts ‘known’ from *woid-té-> *woit-t6> *voitsto-) passed to -ist-, 
where s may have preserved the same articulatory type as that of *ts and there- 
fore not have been identical with the [§] of the original combination *-ist-; the 
contrast between the two may have contributed to the merger of [i§t] with *-73t-. 
On the contrary, and in contradistinction to what we have assumed for Aryan, 
the tongue tip articulation was preserved in combinations like *-isa- (= [i§a]); 
as a matter of fact, there was no *-iSa- either to attract it, or to incline speakers 
to lower the articulation of *s. 

The phonemic situation at that time may be summarized as follows: 

A voiceless dorsopalatal phoneme with [t§] and [8] variants as in— 


[-atSa-] (<*-ak’a) [-aSt-] (<*-ak’t-) 
[-itSa-] (<*-ik’a) [-i8t-] (<*-ck’t-, *-ist-) 
A voiceless tongue tip sibilant with [s] and [§] variants as in— 


{[-asa-] (<*-asa-) [-ast-] (<*-at + ¢-) 
\ [iga-] (<*-isa-) [-ist-] (<*-it + t-) 

The two sibilants [s] and [§] were still in complementary distribution, but the 
context could not really be held responsible for the difference between the two 
in [-ifa-] and [-ist-], and this must have paved the way toward phonemic auton- 
omy for [§]. This autonomy was, in any case, secured when subsequently dorso- 
palatal [tS] and [§] (two variants of the same phoneme) were gradually fronted to 
predorsoalveolars [ts] and [s] which ultimately merged with the lower variants 
of IE s. When a combination like *-itsa- (<*ita-<-ik’a) became -isa- with 
predorsoalveolar [s], an old *-isa- with raised tongue tip [§] was kept distinct 
and the phonemic status of *$ was thus made perfectly clear. 

There are several ways of accounting for the further vagaries of *’. This pho- 
neme, which was isolated in the pattern, may have been further differentiated 
from s and progressively retracted until it became the fricative counterpart of 


*’ Which in some cases reverted to s as the result of the second palatalization. 
* Cf. the probably parallel Aryan comportment. 
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k. If we assume with Meillet’ that a former comparatively rare *kh, appearing 
mostly in expressive words, had by that time become z in Slavic, we might im- 
agine that this infrequent phoneme would attract § rather than keep aloof from 
it. If thus [§] were universally shifted to [x], we should explain its later § and s 
reflexes as resulting from the two successive palatalizations just as we account 
for é and c as the reflexes of palatalized k. But if we refuse to posit an IE kh 
phoneme, we have to operate with a consonantal pattern without an established 
x phoneme and with no occlusive-fricative couple which could have acted as a 
catalyst for the pairing of *$ with k. Therefore we would then have to assume 
that the fate of *$ was not determined before the time of the first palatalization. 
One of the results of this process was the appearance of a new order of hushing 
phonemes ¢, g, and §, and § must have become identified with § except before a 
back vowel, where it assumed a velar articulation, so that the distribution was 
parallel to that of the two different outcomes of *k (and *k”), namely c before 
front and k before back vowel. From then on the parallelism between k and z 
was complete, and, at the time of the second palatalization, x passed to s wherever 
k was shifted to c. 

The various Baltic developments can fairly easily be accounted for. In Lithu- 
anian, where *k’ appears as §, it seems clear that the high variants of *s were 
gradually lowered so as to avoid confusion with the reflexes of *k’. When *-ik’a- 
passed to *-7tSa- and -i8a, the [§] of [iSa] became a plain [s]. Yet the articulation 
of r must have been of such a nature as to prevent this lowering, so that *-rs- 
was merged with the reflex of *-rk’- into -r3-, hence Lith. virdis ‘top’, but blusd 
‘flea’, tris ‘by three’ as against OCSI. vrore, blexa, troxs.§ In Latvian all the 
reflexes of IE s and k’ were ultimately merged under the pressure of a new hush- 
ing order derived from *tj and *dj.° 

It seems thus that the phonemicization of the high variants of *s which we find 
in a number of satam languages stands in some relation to the assibilation of 
*k’, and since some kind of assibilating process has taken place in a probable 
majority of the centum languages, one might well wonder why it has nowhere 
resulted in the phonemicization of the high variants of *s. But, of course, since 
in centum languages assibilation is as a rule much more recent, various influences 
may have contributed to modify the Proto-Indo-European conditions, for in- 
stance by replacing the apicoalveolar articulation we have assumed by a pre- 
dorsodental one. Some process similar to the one which we have assumed for 
Lithuanian (but without the exceptional treatment of *-rs-) may be assumed 
for some languages such as Old English: the phonological evolution of High 
German would seem to point, for West Germanic, to an apicoalveolar articula- 
tion of s; it seems that, in Old English, when all -sk- clusters were shifted to [5] 
after high vowels or r as in fise ‘fish’, brysce ‘thrush’, mersc ‘marsh’, as well as 
in xsc ‘ash-tree’, the articulation of s was lowered so that no confusion took 
place. 


7 Le slave commun’, Paris, 1934, 23 ff. 
8 See e.g. Ernst Fraenkel, Die Baltischen Sprachen, Heidelberg, 1950, 113. 
*E. Fraenkel, ibid., 51. 
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The case of Greek, a language characterized by early assibilation processes, 
deserves to be sketched here in a few words. Indo-European s was weakened to 
h initially, intervocalically, and in certain other contexts. Among the remaining 
s’s some may still have had a high articulation, e.g. in -is, -us, -ist-, -ks-. Later 
new sibilants developed as the result of various palatalizations, but since they 
normally appeared in those environments from which IE s had been eliminated, 
they were as a rule in complementary distribution with the remnants of the old 
sibilant. There must have been no functional inducement to keep the two types 
phonemically apart, and the high variants of *s, if they still existed then, never 
had a chance to transfer their allegiance to a new phoneme. 


Columbia University 





THE ASPECT SYSTEM OF THE OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC 
AND OLD RUSSIAN VERBUM FINITUM byti 


C. H. van ScHOONEVELD 


1. B. Havranek has been the first to make a consistent distinction between the 
aspect system (imperfective versus perfective) and the tense system (present, 
imperfect!, aorist, perfect) in Old Church Slavonic?. He and his students A. 
Nerad and A. Dostdl* have shown convincingly that the tenses imperfect, 
aorist and perfect have meanings which are independent of the imperfective 
and perfective aspects. The semantically marked perfective aspect, to use R. 
Jakobson’s fundamental distinction, denotes that the limit of the process is 
reached, whereas in the semantically unmarked imperfective aspect any such 
specification is absent‘. The distinction between the aspects is independent of 
the semantic system of the tenses, each of which can occur either in the perfec- 
tive or imperfective aspect. When we take the present as the semantically 
unmarked form, the zero-tense which states nothing about the time relation of 
process and moment of utterance, then the three old Slavonic past tenses have 
this in common, that they all denote the anteriority of the process to the moment 
of the utterance. The differentiation within the preterital system is as follows: 
the perfect considers a fact in the past with emphatic reference to the situation 
of the utterance: it looks back upon a fact in the past from the point of view of 
the present, considers it retrospectively, for its importance or consequences. 
The perfect singles out a fact in the past and stands with the pluperfects seman- 
tically somewhat apart from the other two preterits®. The aorist is the semanti- 
cally unmarked preterit, which denotes a fact in the past, presented either singly 
or in series, this being merely a matter of context. The imperfect is, in contrast 
to the aorist, a marked preterit: it denotes that the action in the past was simul- 
taneous with some other occurrence in the past, either specified (usually through 
an aorist) or merely understood from the context. This semantic mark of the 
imperfect, simultaneousness, is quite separate from the distinction between the 
aspects. We get, then, the following semantically clearly distinguished Old 


11 adhere to the traditional terms for tenses, although they are, from a semantic view- 
point, misleading and confusing. 

* B. Havrdnek, Aspects et temps du verbe en vieux slave, Mélanges Bally, Geneva 1939, 
223-230. 

* A. Nerad, V¥znam staroslovénského imperfekta, Listy Filologické 68, 1941, 1-14; A. 
Dostal, Staroslovénsk& praeterita, jejich éas a vid, Cesky éasopis filologicky 3, 1945, 65-70; 
111-116; 219-225. 

4R. Jakobson, Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums, Charisteria Guilelmo Mathesio 
... oblata, Praha 1932, 74 ff., and Le signe zéro, Mélanges Bally, Geneva 1939, 145 ff. 

5 Cf. V. Vondrak, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik?, Berlin 1912, 585; E. S. Istrina, Izves- 
tija Otdel. russ. jaz. i slov. Ross. Akad. Nauk, XXIV2, 1923, 115; R. Jakobson, Annuaire 
de V Institut de philologie et d’histoire orient. et slaves 8, 1948, 29; and my forthcoming Seman- 
tical Analysis of the Past Predicates in Old Russian. 
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Church Slavonic tenses (with omission of the compound tenses other than per- 
fect): 


imperfective perfective 
3 sg. present nesetd ponesets 
3 sg. aorist nese ponese 
3 sg. imperfect neséase poneséase 
3 sg. perfect neslo jesto ponesle jesto 


In 11*—13* century Old Russian, we find a corresponding system‘. 


2. The investigations which I have thus far mentioned lead to the conclusion 
that there was in Old Church Slavonic and Old Russian a complicated present- 
preterital system, each member of which was clearly distinguished, both in 
form and meaning, from the other members. In principle, then, each OldChSl. 
or OldR. verb can form a perfective imperfect, an imperfective imperfect, a 
perfective aorist, an imperfective aorist, and so on, each of these tenses having 
its own meaning and its own range of situations to which it refers. But when- 
ever attempts were made to fit the verb for “to be”, byti, into this pattern, 
complications arose. All investigators consider OldChSl. byste, OldR. bysto 
an aorist and OldChSl. béase, OldR. bjade, an imperfective imperfect, but what is 
OldChSl., OldR. bé? Most authors, A. Meillet, N. van Wijk, P. Diels, A. Vaillant 
consider OldChSl. bé to be semantically the only imperfect with the form of an 
aorist’, but D. N. Ovsjaniko-Kulikovskij thinks it has the meaning of an aorist*® 
whereas E. S. Istrina® again, thinks OldR. bjaSe and bé are identically used im- 
perfects. Also there is OldChSl. bedéase, OldR. budjaSe, as to form and as to 
usage readily recognized as an imperfect by V. Jagit, N. van Wijk and A. A. 
Potebnja”, without however always a clear cut decision on its aspect. 


3. For most investigators, the greatest single hindrance in clearly differen- 
tiating the OldChSl. (and, to a lesser degree, the OldR.) simple preterits of 
byti has been the comparison with the Greek original. Van Wijk quotes", for 
instance, as the various Greek verbal forms which were translated by forms of 
byti: bedg ‘yerhooua’, “yévwuar’ and “éoouar’; byti “yevéodar’, ‘eivar’; bodi “yévov’, 


*E.S. Istrina, Izv. ORJaS XXIV2, 1923, 1 ff., and my forthcoming Semantical Analysis 
of the Past Predicates in Old Russian. 

7A. Meillet, Etudes sur l’étymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave, Paris 1902-1905, 81; 
N. van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchenslavischen Sprache, Berlin-Leipzig 1931, 226; P. Diels, 
Altkirchenslavische Grammatik I, Heidelberg 1932, 297; A. A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux 
slave, Paris 1949, 230-231, 297. 

8D. N. Ovsjaniko-Kulikovskij, Sintaksis russkogo jazyka?, St. Petersburg 1912, remark 
on p. 90. 

°E. S. Istrina, op. cit. 107. 

10 V. Jagi¢, Quattuor Evangeliorum versionis palaeoslovenicae Codex Marianus glagoliticus, 
Berlin-St. Petersburg 1883, 458; N. van Wijk, Indogermanische Forschungen 45, Berlin- 
Leipzig 1927, 102; A. A. Potebnja, Iz zapisok po russkoj grammatike 4, Moscow-Leningrad 
1941, 146-147. 

1N. van Wijk, 7F. 45, 1927, 102. 
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‘yivou’, ‘tod’. This comparison induced Slavists to attempt to equalize one Slavic 
lexical morpheme with several Greek lexical morphemes, and to coordinate two 
heterogeneous tense and aspect systems, thereby causing them to forget to look 
for the parallelism in structure of byti with other Slavic verbs. 

Instead of examining the connection with the Greek forms from which the 
Slavic ones are trans'ated, let us employ the results achieved by Havrdnek and 
his adherents and search for the semantic function of the preterits of bytt inde- 
pendently of whatever Greek originals may exist. If we can appy commutation” 
of the preterits of bytz with other preterits, then we can arrange the byti preterits 
in the pattern of the other OldChSL and OldR. preterits. 


4. Let us first, then, discuss OldChSI. béaSe, OldR. bjaSe, generally considered 
to be the imperfective imperfect. It occurs in the same circumstances as any 
other imperfective imperfect, i.e. it denotes a process which is going on at the 
same time as something else, a process which is presented as phenomenologically 
connected with another simultaneous process: 


Cod. Marianus, Marc. 14, 53-57"*. Jesus is arrested: 


53. I vése isa ks arxiereovi. i stnidg se ks nemou vssi arxierei i starsci i ksnizsnici. 54. 
i Petrs iz daleée vz sléds ego ide. do vtngtrb vs dvorsarxiereov i bé séde" st slougami 
i grée se pri svéSti. 55. arxierei Ze i ves stnems. iskaazg na isa spvédételstva da i oubs- 
jots. i ne obrétaazg. 56. msnogi bo lsde sevédételvstvovaarg na nb. i ne béaro ravsna sbvé- 
dételzstva. 57. i edini vistavsse ls%q sovédételestvovaaze na nb giste. 


In verses 53 and 54 the actions are presented as simple non-simultaneous 
facts, whereas in 55, 56 and 57 processes are described which are simultaneous 
with the trial. 

Cod. Zographensis, Luc. 9, 18": 

18. i bysts egda moléaie se edins, ss Dims béazg outenici ego, i vsprosi je glagofe kogo 

me nepsStjujots narodi byti? 

Cod. Zographensis, Luc. 5, 7, on the miraculous fishing: 


7. i pomano%e priéestsnikoms, ize béazo v drouzéms korabfi, da prissdsSe pomogots 
a 


Béaxo: at that moment of the fishing. Compare with this in the same story: 
Cod. Zographensis Luc. 5, 9-10": 


ouzZast bo odrezaase i [sc. 1. Simon Petrus] i vse sosteje st nimb o lovitvé rybs, jeze 
je&e. 10. takoZde Ze iékova i (i)oan’na syna zevedeova, é%e béste obbStpnika simonovi. 


2 Cf. Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Prague 4, 311-312; L. Hjelmslev, Omkring Sprog- 
teoriens Grundlaeggelse, Copenhagen 1943, 66-67. 

18 Quoted from P. Diels, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik II, Heidelberg 1934. 

144 Compounds of the finite forms of byti plus a present active participle constitute a 
special semantic category, which deserves a separate investigation. The application of the 
auxiliary bytt, however, furnishes no new evidence for the present paper. 

18 Quoted from A. Leskien, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache*, Heidelberg 1922. 
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Here, the imperfective aorist béste is used for a phenomenon which is inde- 
pendent of this occasion. 
In Old Russian, bjae is used, too, as any other imperfective imperfect: 


Povest’ vremennyx let p. 89, 6-9'*: 


V léto 6523. Xotjaséju Volodimeru iti na Jaroslava, Jaroslavs Ze, poslavs za more, pri- 
vede varjagy, bojasja otca svoego; no bogs ne vdasts dsjavolu radosti. Volodimeru bo 
razbolévijusja, v se Ze vremja bja’e u nego Boris. 


Note v se Ze vremja, denoting the time with which bja%e is coordinated. 


Povest’ vremennyx let p. 40, 10-15: 


... 1 ne poslusa ixt Igorn, i vySedie izt grada Izskorssténja dereviene ubisa Igorja i 
druZinu ego .. . . Volnga Ze bjade v Kijevé 85 synoms svoims st déttskoms Svjatosla- 
vom, i kormilecs ego Asmud+, i voevoda bé Svénelds . . 


Bjase: while Igor was being murdered. 
Bé, as in the OldChSl. example Zogr. Luc. 5, 9-10 is used for a phenomenon 
temporally independent of the murder: “her voevoda was...” 


5. As I pointed out in section 2, most grammarians consider béase/bjase 
and bé semantically identical. When one scans the glossaries added to the editions 
of various OldChS]. manuscripts, one often finds their conjugated forms arranged 
together person by person. However, if one checks the occurrences of the forms 
OldChSl. béaSe (OldR. bjase) against the bé forms, the difference in usage becomes 
clear. At the same time, it becomes clear why this contrast has not been more 
obvious: in some texts simple preterits are altogether rare (for instance, the 
non-narrative Euchologium Sinaiticum), whereas in others the preterit forms 
of this particular verb byti are not frequent enough to enable us to compose a 
full paradigm of both béae and bé; cf. N. van Wijk, Gesch. d. altkirchensl. Spr. 
(Berlin-Leipzig 1931) p. 226 for the actual statistics, covering several codices. 

In section 4 I quoted two examples where the [field of reference of bé is dif- 
ferent from that of béase/bjaSe. Bé presents a phenomenon in the past without 
per se characterization as to temporal simultaneousness with another phe- 
nomenon. Bé presents something new, from the outside, an independent fact. 


Cod. Zographensis Luc. 10, 38-39": 


38. Bysts ze xodeStju emou i ts venide vt vssp eterg. Zena Ze etera imenems mar’ta 
prijets i vs dom svoi. 39. i se ei bé sestra imenems marié, éZe i séd&i pri nogou isouso- 
vou slySaase slovo ego. 


Note the contrast between slySaa3e and bé: Mary listened to Jesus during 
his visit. But she was always Martha’s sister. BjaSe would have shown that she 
was her sister only temporarily. 

There are other cases, where bé is used for a single event succeeded by another 


16 All the examples from the Povest’ vremennyx let are quoted from Povest’ vremennyz 
let I, ed. D.S. Lixatéev, Moskow-Leningrad 1950. 
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event, i.e. where the simultaneousness, denoted by the imperfect, is absent. 
In the Gospel story of the blind man we have several such occurrences, where 
the use of the imperfectum béaSe would have been impossible. Jesus has just 
healed the blind man: 


Cod. Marianus, Joh. 9, 13-18": 


13. vése i kt fariséems, ide bé inogda sléps. 14. Bé de sobota, egda sttvori branse isouss 
i otvrsze emou o¢i. 15. paky Ze vpprasaaxg i fariséi, kako prozbré. on Ze rece ims. branze 
polodi mnné na ogiju, i oumyx+ se i viddg. 16. glagolaaxg Ze ots fariséi edini. nésts sp 
ots boga élovéks, éko soboty ne xranits. ovi glagolaaxg. kako modZets élovéks grésent 
sica znamenié tvoriti? i rasppré bé vb nixs. 17. glagolaSe sléppcju paky. ty ésto glagolesi 
o nem, éko otvrsze o¢i tvoi? ont Ze rege, éko proroks ests. 18. ne jese Ze véry ijudei o 
nemb, éko bé sléps i prozsré. 


Bé in 13 and 17: who once had been. It is the fact that he once was blind which 
is stressed. 

Bé in 14 and 16 introduces new facts and stands on one line with the other 
(successive) aorists. 

Old Russian bé is used in similar cases: 


Povest’ vremennyx let pp. 96-97. 


V léto 6526. Pride Boleslavs...na Jaroslava ...Jaroslavt te... .poide protivu 
Boleslavu ... , i pride Volynju, i staSa oba pols réky Buga. I bé u Jaroslava kormilecs i 
voevoda, imenems Budy, naéa ukarjati Boleslava, glagolja: ‘“Da to ti probodems trés- 
koju éerevo tvoe toltstoe’’. Bé bo Boleslavs veliks i tjazekn ... . 


The two bé’s introduce two new facts, which have existed independently of 
this particular occasion. The successive qualities of the other aorists is due to 
their perfective aspect and to the context in general. 


Povest’ vremennyx let p. 179, 8-10: 


Svjatopolks Ze posadi syna svoego v Volodimeri Mstislava, ize bé emu ot nalognicé, a 
Jaroslava posla v Ugry. 


Again bé denotes a single fact of general validity. 


Povest’ vremennyx let p. 145, 6-12: 


I prislaSa torci ks Svjatopolku, glagoljuSée: ‘‘ASée ne priSle’i braSna, predatisjaimamy.”’ 
Svjatopolks Ze posla ims, i ne bé 1zé vkrastisja v gradb mnozZestvoms voj ratnyx. I 
stojasa okolo grada nedéls 9, i razdéliSasja nadvoe.... 


The aorists denote single facts in succession. Bé and slojaS’a denote processes 
which are of general importance for the development of the story and are not 
characterized as reaching their limit. 

In contrast to the imperfective imperfect béase/bjase, bé does not specify simul- 
taneousness, but denotes an independent fact in the past. It is not marked by a 
limit. It is the imperfective aorist of bytz. 
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6. In Old Church Slavonic as well as Old Russian, the perfective imperfect 
is much rarer than the imperfective imperfect. In all, only some 10 examples 
from Old Church Slavonic have been listed'’, but there are more examples for 
Old Russian. Notwithstanding this relative rarity, V. Jagié clearly saw that 
there is a difference in meaning, even though his definitions are largely unaccep- 
table. Instead of his partly erroneous definition we can simply say that the per- 
fective imperfect denotes an action which reaches its limit and is simultaneous 
with some other action in the past. 

Most enlightening are those instances where the development achieving its 
limit of one process is the condition for the materialization of a simultaneous 
process: 


Cod. Clozianus 79, 581-583"*: 
Cks sléps préxoidaase tvarb, embie outoknéase, klanéaSe se emou. 


In a similar instance is found the perfective imperfectum"™ budjase in the Old 
Church Slavonic translation of the Paterikon ’Avipav ayiwv BiBdos™: 


Par. 38’, 11-15: 


posti se star(b)cb, ne piti vody na 40 d(p)ni. adée kogda boudéSe znoi, poplakaSe c(p)kl (é)- 
nicou, i nalivaSe ju vody, i obéSéaSe ju préd soboju. 


Boudé&e: the heat has to have reached its full culmination before the following 
action takes place. The same goes for poplakaie. 
As a parallel to this we find the use of Old Russian budjase: 


Povest’ vremennyx let p. 14, 9-11: 


a&ée poéxati budjase obtrinu, ne dadjase vprjaci konja ni vola, no veljase vsprijati 
3 li, 4 li, 5 li Zen v telégu i povesti obtréna.... 


Whenever the necessity for the Avar to go somewhere had fully materialized, 
he did not have a horse or ox harnessed, but gave orders to harness 3 or 4 
or 5 women before a cart and to pull the Avar. 


7. The question remains whether Old Church Slavonic and Old Russian, 
besides a perfective imperfect, also have a perfective aorist. Let us see how the 
remaining aorist, bysts/bysto, is semantically related to the other simple preterits 
of byti and whether this form is not perfective. 

R. Jakobson” has defined the meaning of the perfective aspect as signalling 
that the process reaches its absolute limit. One could say that the perfective 


17 Cf. V. Jagié, op. cit. 458 and N. van Wijk, JF. 45, 1927, 101-102. 

18 Quoted from Glagolita Clozuv, ed. V. Vondraék, Prague 1893. 

19 Cf. V. Jagié and N. van Wijk, locc. citt. 

20 Manuscript no. 10 of the Fonds slave of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. An edi- 
tion by the late N. van Wijk of this text is forthcoming. 

21R. Jakobson, Charisteria Mathesio, Prague 1932, 76. 
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aspect indicates that the phenomenon reaches its utmost possible development. 
Cases like Modern Russian on postroil or on rasskazal emphasize in a complex 
process its finale which in turn lends to the whole process, characterized by its 
result; an air of homogeneousness. In the case of byste/byst» on the other hand 
the signalization of the utmost possible degree of development of the in itself 
homogeneous process byti gives in certain contexts a connotation of non-homo- 
geneousness; when the context implies previous non-existence it translates 
Greek éyévero; the perfective aoris byste/byst» denotes there that the existence 
reached its fullest development (after it had started out from nothing). On the 
other hand, there are also cases where the context implies following non-existence. 


Cod. Marianus Math. 28, 1-5": 


...Vb prsvojo sobote pride Marié Magdalyni i drougaé Marié vidéts groba. 2. i se 
trost byste velii, anéelt bo gospodins spied 8 nebese i pristops olevalt kamens ots dvzrei 
groba i sédéa’e na nemb. 3. bé bo zrakt ego éko mltnii i odénie ego bélo éko snégz. 4. 


ots straxa Ze ego svirese se strégostei i bye éko mrstvi. 5. otavédtavs Ze andels rete 
genama.... 


Simple facts. As soon as one phenomenon reaches its culmination it is suc- 
ceeded by the next. The imperfective imperfect sédéaie is descriptive; the im- 
perfective aorist bé presents a general quality. 


Cod. Zographensis Luc. 9, 34-37". 


34. se Ze emou glagoljoStju byste oblaks i oséni je. ouboé’e Ze se (vbsndbSema) Ze (ima) 
vt oblak+. 35. i glass bysts izo oblaka glagole. sp ests syns moi vszljubjeny, togo poslou- 
kaite. 36. i egda bysta glas[s], obréts se isoust edins, i ti owmlvéase i nikomouie ne vozvés- 
like vb ty dni niénsoze o téx, é%e vidéSe. 37. byste Ze vp proti d’np.... 


Only perfective aorists (except one), presenting new facts, one following upon 
the culmination of the previous one. 


Cod. Zographensis Luc. 6, 12-13": 


12. Bysts Ze vb dni ty izide vb goro moliti se, i bé ob no&sth vt molitvé bodii. 13. i egda 
bysts dpnb, priglasi ouéeniky svoje.... 


12: byst® summarizes. Bé: the fact following izide, but obviously with the con- 
text ob nostr the limit is not implied. 13: byste has to reach its culmination before 
priglasi starts. 

In Old Russian we find similar examples: 


Povest’ vremennyx let pp. 182-183 sub anno 1102: 


V to de léto byst» znamente na nebesi, mesjaca genvarja vb 29 denb, po 3 dni. . . i byst» 
tako svéts vsju nodés, aky ots luny polny svétjaSénsja. V to Ze léto byst» znamenie v 
Juné.... 


Natural signs are usually recorded with byste: the phenomenon reaches its 
fullest development and is over. 
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Povest’ vremennyx let p. 74, 21-26 sub anno 987: 


I réa bojare i starci: . . . I byst» ljuba réés knjazju i vséms ljudems; izbraga mudi... 


All perfective aorists; the other follows after the previous one has reached its 
maximum development. 


Povest’ vremennyx let p. 121, 21-24 (the interment of Boris and Gleb): 


Posem Ze vzemSe Gléba v racé kamené, vstavisa na sani, i emSe za uza vezoSa i. Jako 
bySa vb dverex, sta raka, i ne ide. 


The culmination of bySa is the condition for sta to begin. 


Povest’ vremennyx let, p. 14, 5-14: 


Si bo ugri poéaSa byti pr-Iraklii cari ....V si Ze vremjana by8a* i obri. . . . Si %e obri 
voevaxu na slovénéx, i primuéisa duléby ...i nasilbe tvorjaxu...i tako muéaxu 
duléby. By8a> bo obtré téloms velici i umoms gordi, i bogs potrebi ja, i pomroga vsi i ne 
ostasja ni edint obtrint.... 


The perfective aorists present a series of actions of passing importance. 
BySa*: the context implies a preceding non-existence. BySa>:a following non- 
existence is clearly indicated by the context; the process denoted by the perfec- 
tive aorist reaches its full culmination, its limit. 

Our conclusion is that byste/byst» is the perfective aorist of byti. Finally, an 
indication that byste/bysts is a perfective aorist is the fact that the perfective 
compounds of byti form their aorists in - byste/-bysto: OldChSl. prébyste, 
sobysts se, etc., and corresponding Old Russian forms. 


8. Does byti have an aspect correlation in the present ? This question is usually 
answered in the affirmative. In contrast to the imperfective jesmv, bede/budu 
is generally considered to be perfective; so for instance G. K. Ul’janov and A. 
Meillet, and of the modern comparatists F. B. J. Kuiper™. 


9. The usage, parallel to that of other OldChSl. and OldR. verbs in both 
aspects shows that OldChSI./OldR. 


imperfective perfective 
present jesto/jesto bedeto/budet 
imperfect béase/bjase *bodéase/budjase 
aorist bé/bé bysto/bysto 


i.e. the simple finite verb of byti occurs in both aspects. To point out the exist- 
ence of this normal aspect correlation in OldChSI./OldR. byti is the aim of this 
paper. A more detailed discussion of the relation of the meanings of aspects and 
tenses in Old Church Slavonic and Old Russian is beyond its scope. 


University of Oklahoma 


2G. K. Ul’janov, Znatenija glagol’nyx osnov v litovsko-slavjanskom jazyke 11, Warsaw 
1895, paragr. 25; A. Meillet, Etudes sur l’étymologie et le vocabulaire du vieux slave, Paris 
1902-1905, 56; F. B. J. Kuiper, Die indogermanischen Nasalprdsentia, Amsterdam 1937, 191 
and 222. 








THE MEANING OF THE PERFECTIVE ASPECT IN RUSSIAN* 


JAMES FERRELL 


The proper note for beginning a paper—any paper—on the perfective aspect 
in Russian is one of apology. So much has already been written on the subject 
by such excellent grammarians that the chance of saying anything new that is 
both sober and relevant seems negligible. The only thing that one can urge in 
justification of the project is that, though the list of writers includes such names 
as de Saussure, Meillet, Pe&kovskij, Saxmatov as well as some of the most 
eminent living Slavicists, there is still no universal agreement even among the 
best grammarians on precisely what the nature of the perfective aspect is. 

Perhaps, the best introduction to the paper is a brief outline of the more im- 
portant theories that have been advanced to explain this phenomenon. The reader 
can find a more detailed description of the chief statements together with some 
interesting historical data in Vinogradov’s excellent annotated chrestomathy 
of Russian grammatical literature.! But the following outline covers the chief 
points. 


PREVIOUS DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PERFECTIVE ASPECT 


1. The perfective aspect represents the completed action. Miklosich,? in the fol- 
lowing definition of the perfective aspect, was not attempting to describe it for 
Russian alone, but for the Slavic languages in general. However, many grammari- 
ans accept the same or similar definitions specifically for the Russian perfective: 

An action is stated as either enduring or completed: the first is realized 
by means of imperfective verbs, the second by means of perfective verbs. 
This same concept forms part of the basis of the account in the Russian grammar 
by Avanesov and Sidorov 3 
Depending on how the course of the action is expressed in reference to 


*I am deeply indebted to my informants Mr and Mrs Peter Isaac and Mr and Mrs 
George Malysheff for their long patience and unfailing cooperation, to my colleague Miss 
Irene Carlsen for help in correcting the manuscript, and, most of all, to my own teacher 
Professor Roman Jakobson of Harvard University both for the general leavening of ideas 
that he gives to all who study under him and for his help in criticising this manuscript. 
The faults are certainly all my own. Through an error transliterated Russian words in the 
body of the article sometimes show mjagkij znak as’ (prime) instead of ’ (apostrophe). 

1V.V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, Moscow, Leningrad, 1947, pp. 477 ff. See also André 
Mazon, ‘‘La notion morphologique de |’aspect chez les grammariens russes,’’ Mélanges 
offerts 4 Emile Picot, Paris, 1913, I, 343-67 and Carl Goran Regnéll, Uber der Ursprung des 
slavischen Verbalaspektes, Lund, 1944. 

2 Franz Miklosich, Vergleichende Grammatik der slavischen Sprachen, Heidelberg, 1926, 
IV, 274. Thus also Roman Jakobson, ‘‘Le signe zéro,”’ Mélanges Bally, Geneva, 1939, pp. 
145 ff, which supersedes in this respect his ‘‘Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums,’”’ Charis- 
teria Guilelmo Mathesio quinquagenario, Prague, 1932, 76. 

?R. I. Avanesov and V. N. Sidorov, Oéerk grammatiki russkogo literaturnogo jazyka, 
Moscow, 1943, I, 166-7. 
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its completion, verbs in Russian are divided into classes called aspects. 
There are two such aspects: perfective and imperfective. 

Verbs of the perfective aspect, denoting one process or another, express 
it as ended: konéit’, nacat’, rest’, postroit’, vytolkat’, proguljat’sja. In contrast 
to them, verbs of the imperfective aspect denote the process without refer- 
ence to its completion; kondat’, nacinat’, reSat’, stroit’, vytalkivat’, progulivat’- 
sja. Thanks to the absence of indication as to the completion of the process, 
verbs of the imperfective aspect can express the process in its course, as 
developing in time: on pisal, piset pis’mo. On the contrary, verbs of the 
perfective aspect, expressing the process in its completion, show this process 
only in the moment of the attainment of its goal or result in abstraction 
from its course: on napisal, napiset pis’mo. This distinction between verbs 
of the perfective and imperfective aspects is graphically shown, for ex- 
ample, in negative answers to a question such as: ‘“‘A ty napisal pis’mo?”’ 
“Net, ne pisal,” denies the very fact of the performance of the process, 
and, ‘Net, ne napisal,’”’ denies not the action but its result, that it has at- 
tained its goal: cf., for example, ‘“‘Pisi pis’mo,”’ a stimulus aimed at the very 
performance of the action and, “napisi pis’mo,” a stimulus directed not at 
the action, but at its result, etc. Verbs of the perfective and imperfective 
aspects present an analogous distinction in meaning in all their forms. 


2. The perfective introduces the concept of a term or limit in the action. This 
view is expounded by Saxmatov‘ as follows: 

An analysis of verbal forms from the point of view of their meaning shows 
that with many of them the representation of some sort of development of 
the action-condition, of some sort of movement of it, is combined more or 
less definitely as something concomitant. The evaluation of the develop- 
ment and movement of the action-conditon is produced by the speaker in 
dependence on those conditions in which the action-condition flows: the 
speaker can have in view either its continuing course or the fulness of its 
revelation in its beginning or end or in the result in general; further, he can 
have in view the momentary revelation of the action or the limitation of 
the action by certain intervals of time, or, finally the definiteness or indefinite- 
ness of a given motion etc. Certain of such aspect categories have acquired a 
morphological expression, others are defined syntactically. All these cate- 
gories are relative: the possibility of expressing the revelation of the fulness 
of the action in its beginning or end presupposes the possibility of expressing 
its customary course; the possibility of expressing the definiteness of a 
movement presupposes the possibility of expressing its indefiniteness also. 
As it is especially clear from the morphological means of implementation of 
aspects, they all fall into two basic aspects: the imperfective aspect and the 

4A. A. Saxmatov, Russkij sintaksis, Leningrad, 1941, 472. And so Holger Pedersen, 


Russisk grammatik, Copenhagen, 1916, 197, and more recently M. J. Holt, ‘‘Etudes d’as- 
pect,’’ Acta Jutlandica, 1943, XV, nr 2, 29. 
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perfective aspect. The imperfective aspect denotes an ordinary, unqualified 
aspect-condition, the perfective aspect denotes the fulness of the revelation 
of the action-condition. Both these aspects can be called basic in respect 
to the other shadings. The morphological difference between them is ex- 
pressed most sharply. 


3. The perfective represents action as a point. PeSkovskij' has been an advocate 
of the punctual viewpoint on the ground that it offers a satisfactory explanation 
of why perfective verbs can not be used in the infinitive with verbs meaning 
“begin,” “continue,” and “cease” and a satisfactory explanation of why the 
perfective aspect has no present tense. 

“The category of aspect shows how the process denoted in the base of the 
verb flows past in time or is distributed in time.” After defining the imperfective 
as linear or durative, he states, “The meaning of the perfective boils down to 
non-durativeness of the process.” 

There are many excellent grammarians who are in agreement with this concept, 
nor are they all, like de Saussure,® westerners under the influence of Brugmann. 
This was approximately the view of Katkov,’ a Russian who wrote in 1845: 

Moreover, as we have seen, the present tense of these verbal types 
which, in connection with the quick and short conjugation, express the action 
in the very point of its completion has received the meaning of the future 
tense. 

It is within this group that Vinogradov places Mazon. And, indeed Mazon 
proclaims adhesion to this view.’ But his own final summary of what he con- 
ceives to be the nature of aspect is put in different terms: 

A. The imperfective aspect expresses either a single action which de- 
velops or a reiterated action. 

The determined imperfectives are more especially reserved for the ex- 
pression of a single action, and the undetermined ones for the expression of 
a reiterated action. 

A’. The single action expressed by the imperfective aspect can be thought 
of by the speaker as setting in some way a question of principle and, hence, 
generalized. 

Again, the determined forms can express equally well a reiterated action 
under the proviso that inasmuch as the unity of action creates the impression 
of the unity of the act, the latter will appear as a single action conceived in 
its duration. The undetermined forms can of themselves express a single 
action, provided that the latter is by nature complex. 

B. The perfective aspect expresses a single action considered in its com- 
pletion and hence in its result. 


* A.M. Pe&Skovskij, Russkij sintaksis v nauénom osvestenii, Moscow, pp. 95-99. And so 
Reinhold Trautmann, Kurzgefasste russische Grammatik, Leipzig, 1948. 

* Ferdinand de Saussure, Cours de lingusitique générale, Paris, 1922. 

7 Mixail Katkov, Ob élementaz i formaz slavjano-russkogo jazyka, Moscow, 1845, 224. 

* André Mazon, Emplois des aspects du verbe russe, Paris, 1914, 106, 239-40. 
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The single action expressed by the perfective aspect can be an action 
that is, in reality, reiterated, but reduced to unity by the thought of the 
subject, the reduction to unity taking place either as a function of the con- 
cept of result (reduction to resultative unity) or by particularization: i.e., 
by illustration, with the help of a single example that is typical of a fact that 
is, in reality, frequent. 

One should note that at least some of the upholders of the view that the per- 
fective verb represents the action in a punctual form do not necessarily think 
that the action is abstracted in its end alone but agree that the point can also 
represent the beginning of the action.’ Avanesov and Sidorov, as is obvious 
from their definition, while regarding the perfective aspect as denoting the 
completed act, also hold to some degree the punctual concept. 


4. The perfective indicates limitation in time. This is Fortunatov’s view.” 
He has formulated it as follows: 

In the Slavic perfective aspect the given phenomenon is denoted in re- 
lationship to a limited time (whether long or short) in its development 
while in the imperfective aspect a phenomenon is regarded without relation- 
ship to any limitation of time in its development. 


5. The perfective aspect expresses the result of the action. The concept of result 
or the maintenance of result as the primary meaning of the perfective aspect 
has had advocates from Potebnja’s time to the present day. Perhaps Karcevskij 
is the most important contemporary expounder of this view. He" states his 
position in the following way: 

... The perfectivation of a process is nothing else than the concentration 
of our attention on one of the concrete moments of the process to the exclu- 
sion of all the others, whence arises the illusion that the perfective process 
has no duration, an illusion, we say, for every process necessarily has a 
certain duration. Whatever that moment may be: final (spet’), initial (zapet’) 
or other, it is subjectively felt as a resultative momen‘: in on zapel the act 
is entirely consummated as in on spel, since our attention is directed pre- 
cisely on the point of departure of the process. The use of stat’ to mark the 
beginning of a process that develops is altogether a different matter: On 
stal rabotat’, my stanem pet’. The fact that perfectivation operates as a func- 

* For example, Mazon, ibid. 110-1, cf. Em. Cernyj, Ob otnosenii vidov russkogo glagola k 
greceskim vremenam, Saint Petersburg, 1877, where he defends the view that the perfective 
can represent ‘‘either the initial or final point of the line of development of the action.” 

10 F. F, Fortunatov, Otéét o dejatel’nosti Otdelenija russkogo jazykai slovesnosti Akademii 
nauk za 1910, 17. This, in turn, seems to form the basis of the view set forth by M. E. Kosch- 
mieder, Zeitbezug und Sprache, Leipzig, 1929, p. 35, and of Hans Christian Sgrensen, Aspect 
et temps en slave, Aarhus, 1949. For a criticism of certain phases of Koschmieder’s views, 
ef. E. Hermann, ‘‘Aspekt und Aktionsart,’’ Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 


zu Gottingen aus dem Jahre 1932, philologisch-historische Klasse, pp. 470-80. 
1 Serge Karcevski, Systeme du verbe russe, Prague, 1927, pp. 98-99. 
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tion of the notion of result harmonizes with all the evidence of the so-called 
lexicological aspective couples such as iskat’ (search) imperfective/najtt 
(find) perfective (insofar as it isa synonym of syskat’ or otyskat’) ; lovit’ imper- 
fective/pojmat’ (catch) perfective; govorit’ imperfective/skazat’ (speak/say) 
perfective. The resultative moment makes one think precisely of a result, 
concrete and, so to speak, tangible, toward which the process tends and in 
which it ends, and it is naturally the direct object that first appears to the 
mind. The image to which a perfective verb corresponds frequently lets 
itself be expressed in other terms so as to allow the concrete result of the 
process appear. Thus vyigrat’ means priobresti necto just as proigrat’ means 
poterjat' necto; vyxodit' bel'nogo means sdelat’ ego zdorovym; ne ukaraulit’ 
means ne uberec’, upustit’ necto, ete. 

These five definitions represent the main tendencies in the description of the 
meaning of aspect. It is now time to indicate the criticisms that have been made 
of these theories. 

As for the first theory, that the perfective represents the completed action, 
both PeSkovskij’? and Vinogradov" discard it on the ground that it does not 
explain such inceptive forms as zabégat’ and pojti. Peskovskij"* rejects the second 
theory, that the perfective is a characterized form that introduces the concept 
of the beginning or the end of the action, on the ground that its advocates 
mechanically combine different shades of meaning, expressed by prefixes, with- 
out giving a single general meaning. Vinogradov" rejects the third theory, that 
the perfective represents the action as a point, in indicating its failure to account 
for such perfective verbs as poxodit’, pogovorit’ in their meaning of a temporally 
limited action. Roman Jakobson" has not only condemned the theory on that 
ground but also on the basis of such perfectives as nagljadet’sja. As for the fourth 
theory, that the perfective indicates limitation in time, Vinogradov” considers 
it to be ‘‘nearest of all to the truth” while Pe&Skovskij'® says of it: 

Others find in the perfective aspect ‘“‘a limitation in time” of the develop- 
ment of the process, without qualifying to exactly what limits this limita- 
tion boils down. Thanks to this indefiniteness, they have succeeded in 
uniting such facts as migal-mignul where the restriction boils down to in- 
stantaneousness, and such as govoril-pogovoril, where the restriction boils 
down to a small, but nevertheless, protracted space of time. But we adjudge 
this limitation as too broad, since in such facts as zagovarival-zagovoril, 
otzvanival-otzvonil, a certain limitation in time is expressed both in the 
perfective and imperfective aspects in the prefixes. 


12 PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis, 97. 

18 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 493. 

14 Pe’kovskij, Russkij sintaksis, 97. 

18 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 495-6. 

18 Professor Roman Jakobson during his course of lectures on Russian Syntax, Columbia 

University, 1947-8. 
17 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 496. 
18 PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis, 97. 
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As for the theory that the perfective denotes result, both Vinogradov and 
PeSkovskij find this definition attractive in many cases but agree that it can not 
be used to define all cases of the perfective. PeSkovskij'’® notes that where this 
definition is defensible, it serves particularly well to join together the prefixed 
perfectives with the unprefixed ones. It is in connection with his discussion of 
this concept that Vinogradov™ sets forth his own description: 

But in the idea of the imperfective aspect the basic sign appears to be the 
sign of the limit of the action, the attainment of the goal, the sign of the 
limiting or the removing of the concept of the protraction of the action. 

* * ” * * 


The designation of the result appears to be one of the basic meanings 
of the perfective aspect, but not the only one. Even those linguists who stress 
the resultativeness of the perfective aspect do not deny that the basic func- 
tion of the perfective aspect is the limitation or removal of the representa- 
tion of the durativeness of the action, the concentration of the attention on 
one of the moments of the process as its limit. The designation of the action 
in its course, unconstrained by the thought of the limit of the process as a 
whole, is the basic meaning of the imperfective aspect. It appears as the 
“general meaning of the verb, its grammatical norm.’”’ Even in verbs of the 
imperfective aspect with the incohative prefixes (zagovarivat’, zapevat' , etc.) 
there is no indication of the limit of the zagovarivanie and zapevanie. Thus 
the imperfective aspect, denoting the “unqualified action-condition” (Sax- 
matov), appears as the basis of the aspect relationship. The correlation of 
the aspects—perfective and imperfective—is expressed in this, that the 
Russian verb customarily represents a system of mutually connected forms, 
' relating to the two parallel aspect series. 

“rhis, in brief outline, represents the most important views on the subject 
of V.he nature of the aspect contrast as between the perfective and imperfective, 
together ';vith some of the criticisms and objections that have been made of 
them. Before attempting to assess them in greater detail, one would do well to 
consider tht most basic problems that affect the answer. 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


The first problem that confronts anyone who wishes to discuss the problems 
of aspect in Russian is an obvious one: Is aspect in Russian a problem in gram- 
mar or in lexicography? It is 4 problem that lies in the spheres of both cate- 
gories. It is apparently a problem in ‘i:orphology and syntax, on the one hand, 
and in semantics, on the other. Formally, in by far the majority of its occur- 
rences, the perfective stem is morphologicaliy differentiated from the imperfec- 
tive stem. Syntactically, the endings that serve for the present in the imperfec- 
tive serve normally for the future in the perfective, the perfective does not nor- 
mally form a present participle active or passive, the imperfective frequently 


19 ibid. For another criticism see Sgrensen, Aspect, 170-1: 
2 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 497-8. 
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does not form a past passive participle, etc. The reader who is interested in a 
more detailed analysis of this phase of the problem would do well to read Saxma- 
tov’s comments.” Semantically, the imperfective, which is not characterized in 
respect to the end of the action, may be contrasted with the perfective, which is 
so characterized, as the uncompleted or unsuccessful action with the completed 
or successful one: e.g., the often quoted example from Gercen, “Cto Ze delal 
Bel’tov v prodoléenie etix desjati let? Vsé ili poéti vsé. Cto on sdelal? Nitego ili 
potti niéego.” (What activities did Bel’tov engage in in the course of those ten 
years? Everything or nearly everything. What did he accomplish? Nothing or 
nearly nothing.) Again, the resultative coloring of the perfective can allow it to 
take on a more causative coloring than the imperfective. As Vinogradov™ points 
out, while ““Kto stroil &tot dom?” (who built that house?) shows direct participa- 
tion in the activity, ‘““Kto postroil étot dom?” (who built that house?) can refer 
not only to the architect or builder but also to the person who ordered the 
house built. Finally, the perfective frequently tends to view an action in its min- 
imal identifiable course while the imperfective may view it in its longer course; in 
other words, the perfective often concentrates the action, a matter that will be 
discussed in greater length later. 

The second basic problem is that of the nature of the correlation between the 
perfective and imperfective forms. Are they two separate verbs or are they both 
forms of a single verb? Certain phases of this problem are bound up with the 
question of the unity of the perfective aspect: that is, Are there sub-aspects of the 
perfective? and, if so, Can two or more of these sub-aspects be correlated from / 
a synchronic point of view with a single imperfective stem? This question will , 
be explored at greater length later in the paper, but here it might be well simply 
to anticipate the answer as negative. Now if this initial concession is made fgr 
the time being, there seems to be no doubt that it is with two aspects of a singe 
verb rather than with two verbs that we have to do. The arguments in favor of 
this concept are: in the first place, a substantial and productive group s¥ verbs 
has a single form for both aspects: examples are verbs of the type of #elet’ (com- 
mand), and of the types of labializovat’ (labialize), and militarizovat’ (to mili- 
tarize).* The latter types seem to be productive ones. In the’second place, as 
we have seen, the perfective and imperfective aspects are morphologically and 
syntactically supplementary. In the third place the semantic differences are 
the differences between two approaches to a single concept rather than two con- 
cepts. In the fourth place, the majority of verbr,ffas both aspects: that is, though 
verbs defective in one aspect are by no mans rare, they form exceptions to the 
rule rather than the rule. In the fifth -uce, the distinction between the two as- 
pects is usually achieved by types of differentiation of stem (as in reSat’-redit’, 


21 Saxmatov, Sintaksis, 473-4. 

22 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 558. 

23 There are, in addition, verbs which can be used perfectively and imperfectively 
within a single stem while having a secondary, differentiated stem which is either perfec- 
tive or imperfective only: e.g., otvetat’ (both perfective and imperfective)—votvetit’ (perfec- 
tive only); obrazovyvat’ (imperfective only)—obrazovat’ (both perfective and imperfective). 
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ubivat'-ubit’)* that can be paralleled in other parts of the conjugation of the 
verb or in the declension of the substantive.” 


*4 It is not only that the number of defective verbs, in the sense of verbs that lack one 
aspect, is far from proportionately negligible as one can easily learn by checking the let- 
ters 1, m, and nin D. N. USakov, Tolkovyj slovar’ russkogo jazyka, Moscow, 1935-40, but the 
occurrence of such verbs in ordinary prose is extremely frequent. In compiling the following 
figures, I have taken USakov’s correlations as authoritative. I have not counted the pres- 
ent tense forms of byt’ where they were to be understood by context. I have, however, 
counted all participles and gerunds and included them in the list. The material on which I 
have based my figures is one thousand occurrences of verb forms in a short story by 
Aleksej Tolstoj, another thousand from two short stories of Konstantin Simonov, and a fi- 
nal thousand from V. V. Vinogradov’s grammatical writings. In Tolstoy 207 imperfec- 
tive forms lacked a linear perfective, 66 perfective forms lacked a linear imperfective. 
In Simonov 240 imperfective forms lacked a linear perfective, 25 perfective forms lacked 
a linear imperfective. In Vinogradov 185 imperfective forms lacked a linear perfective, 7 
perfective forms lacked a linear imperfective. It should be noted, however, that if there 
were better cross referencing between imperfective and perfective forms of this type in 
USsakov, these figures might be reduced by as much as ten percent. 

In connection with the count mentioned in the preceding paragraph, I also analyzed 
those verbs which were complete in both aspect stems in respect to the manner in which 
the two stems were related to one another. In Tolstoj there were 528 occurrences of verbs, 
having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this morphological differentia- 
tion by means of internal changes of stem: e.g., re’at’-reSit’, ubivat’-ubit’ (116 of these 
occurrences were imperfective in aspect, 412 were perfective). There were 133 occurrences 
of verbs, having two morphologically distinct aspect stems and achieving this distinction 
by the addition of a prefix in the perfective aspect: e.g., delat’-sdelat’ (69 of these occur- 
rences were imperfective and 64 perfective). There were 64 ocerrences of verbs having 
two morphologically distinct aspect stems and achieving this differentiation by some form 
of supplementation other than by use of prefixed forms of the simplex in the perfective 
stem: e.g., govorit’-skazat’ (12 of these occurrences were imperfective, 52 perfective). 
There were 2 occurrences of verbs using a single stem both for perfective and imperfective: 
e.g., velet’ (both examples were perfective). 

In the selections from Simonov the count was as follows: There were 473 occurrences 
of verbs, having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this through internal 
changes of stem (124 imperfective, 349 perfective). There were 130 occurrences of verbs, 
having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this distinction by means of the 
addition of a prefix in the perfective stem (72 imperfective, 58 perfective). There were 
107 verbs, having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this distinction by 
some form of supplementation other than by use of prefixed forms of the simplex in the 
perfective (20 imperfective and 87 perfective). There were 25 verbs with morphologically 
identical stems for both aspects (2 imperfective, 23 perfective). 

In the selections from Vinogradov the count was as follows: There were 637 occurrences 
of verbs, having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this through internal 
changes of stem (347 imperfective and 290 perfective). There were 69 occurrences of verbs, 
having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this distinction by means of the 
addition of a prefix in the perfective stem (58 perfective, 11 imperfective). There were 74 
verbs, having two morphologically distinct stems and achieving this distinction by some 
form of supplementation other than by use of prefixed forms of the simplex in the perfective 
(32 imperfective, 42 perfective). There were 28 verbs with morphologically identical stems 
for both aspects (15 imperfective, 13 perfective). 

These counts are based on too few data and insufficiently varied data to be used for 
anything other than the grossest general observations. 

*%* The difference between, say, ubivat’ and ubit’ does not seem to be abnormal as com- 
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The third basic problem is this: What does the imperfective mean? The answer 
seems to be that it is, as Saxmatov has said, a form that is unqualified. It can 
represent an action without reference to its beginning or end: for example, “On 
éital gazetu’”’ (He was reading—or, he read—the paper). Here “ital merely indi- 
cates the action of reading took place or was taking or used to take place. There 
is no inherent reference to a beginning or to an end of the action. Only the process 
is indicated. On the other hand the idea of the complete process is not necessarily 
denied. Take such examples, as the polite formula, ‘Vy éitali Vojnu + mir?” 
(You’ve read War and Peace?) In this case there is certainly no intimation that 
the reader has not finished the book, or is the type of person who does not nor- 
mally complete books. The question avoids making an issue of the terminals 
of the action. Nor does ‘‘Sadites’”’ (Sit down) imply, of itself, an unterminated 
action. It simply does not state the action in reference to its termination. 

At this point, with the proviso that it can be shown that the imperfective 
aspect has not a plurality of perfective aspects but a single aspect, we probably 
have enough tools available to show what the perfective aspect is. 


THE UNITY OF THE PERFECTIVE ASPECT 


Aspect is a general linguistic phenomenon that can convey any number of 
meanings or any number of combinations of meanings. It can express repetition 
of an action, duration of an action, commencement or termination of an action. 
This does not begin to exhaust the list of possible aspect relationships. Moreover, 
these differences in action can be shown in several ways. They can be shown by 
morphological changes in the stem or ending of the verb, they can be shown by 
particles or auxiliary verbs, they can be shown by separate words. 

When a language shows these changes in a systematic fashion, that language 
is said to have aspect. Greek, for instance, is a language that shows aspect by 
means of morphological changes. The normal Greek verb has a stem for showing 
uncharacterized action, a stem for showing what Brugmann and his followers 
consider punctual action, a stem for showing completed action with, frequently, 
a resultative coloring. These stems are differentiated, in part, by reduplication, 
in part by ablaut, in part by changes in desinence. This system of three-fold as- 
pect is characteristic of the typical Greek verb. There are defective verbs, of 
course, but most verbs show all three aspects. On the other hand, in Greek 
there is a morpheme -sk- that, in juncture with certain stems, can have an inco- 
hative meaning: boskéd “I am beginning to go” as contrasted with baino “I am 
going”’. If a sufficiently substantial number of Greek verbs had this alternation, 
one could regard this as a fourth aspect of the verb, but since this alternation 
occurs only sporadically, it is simpler to regard the forms in -sk- with this func- 
tion® as separate words rather than as aspect forms of the words with which 
they are historically and etymologically connected. 





pared with variations in stem length between the present and past stems of prosit’ (pros-it 
as against prosi-l). Alternations of ‘‘soft”’ and “‘hard”’ are frequent enough within the pres- 
ent stem of, at least, such unproductive verbs as nesti (nesu-nesét). Vowel alternations are 
a commonplace in the inflected endings of both nouns and verbs. 

26 In some cases the verb with the -sk- present is absorbed into the paradigm as a simple 
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In English aspect is normally shown through analytic means. Thus we get an 
uncharacterized “I go” as against “I am going” which is characterized as mean- 
ing the action in its course; as a third aspect, contrasting with both of these, we 
have “I have gone” denoting the action in its completion. (I am aware that the 
grammarian, whose views I most respect, defines the English perfect as denoting 
an action with its beginning completed). The ideas contained in the relation- 
ship between the English words “learn” and “know” or “get” and “have’’ could 
be expressed in some other language by a change in aspect, but in English they 
do not form part of an aspect system, but must be regarded simply as different 
words. 

All of this is to say that in any specific language we must carefully differentiate 
what might be from what is, and what is systematic from what is sporadic and, 
most important of all, the synchronic from the historic. 

In Russian though there may be sub-aspects of the imperfective, the imper- 
fective as a whole forms one member of a binary contrast. The other member is 
the perfective. Though the semelfactive or momentary aspect is sometimes listed 
in Russian grammars as a third aspect, there is no possible justification for doing 
so. Morphologically and syntactically it shares the characteristics of the per- 
fective. As for the question of whether there are sub-aspects of the perfective, 
the answer is not quite as immediate. Some excellent grammarians, including 
Ul'janov,” Fortunatov, Saxmatov™ have proposed rather elaborate sub-aspect 
systems. Saxmatov notes four: 1. the semelfactive, e.g., stuknut’, 2. the deter- 
minative, e.g., posidet’, 3. (with some doubt expressed) the incohative, e.g., 
zaigrat’, 4. (with some doubt expressed) the intensive, e.g., duplicated forms 
like UZ ja ego upvezu da uvezu or the future perfective joined with forms such as 
daj, davaj, nu-ka: e.g., daj posmotrju. Though the fourth category seems merely 
whimsical as a sub-aspect, the others are well worth discussion. A system involv- 
ing a series of contrasts between references to the beginning of the action as op- 
posed to references to the end of the action—e.g., zazvonit’ as opposed to pozvo- 
nit’—is a linguistically legitimate system; a system involving a series of contrasts 
between the action considered as durative (Saxmatov’s “determinative”) as 
opposed to momentary (Saxmatov’s semelfactive)—postuéat’ as opposed to 
stuknut'’—is equally legitimate. The only question is, Are such distinctions in- 
corporated into the basic Russian aspect system? 


AN ASPECT OPPOSITION BETWEEN THE BEGINNING AND THE END OF THE ACTION 


The theory that there is a system of contrasts in Russian between the imper- 
fective on one side with two perfectives on the other one having reference to the 
beginning of the action, the other to the end of the action, seems to be held either 
explicitly or implicitly by most writers on the Russian verb, including even many 





present. The whole problem of the ingressive is discussed by Walter Porzig, ‘‘Zur Aktion- 
sart indogermanischer Prasensbildungen, Indogermanische Forschungen, 1927, XLV, 152-67. 

7G. K. Ul’janov, Znaéenija glagol’nyx osnov v litovskoslovjanskom jazyke, Warsaw, 
1891-5, 2 vols. 

% Fortunatov, Otéét. 

29 Saxmatov, Sintaksis, 474-6. 
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who deny such a belief. For as soon as one says that the perfective verb represents 
the full revelation of the action either in its beginning or its end, or that the per- 
fective aspect represents the action with reference to one of its terminal points, 
etc., one has oposed zaéertit’ (begin to sketch) to éertit’ (sketch). Since éertit’ 
has a perfective involving the second terminal naéertit’, there must be a contrast 
within the perfective group as between incohative perfectives and perfectives 
with reference to the end of the act. Moreover when this contrast is shown to 
exist within the perfective for over five hundred verbs of relatively high fre- 
quency, it would seem inevitable that one must set up a sub-aspect for the 
contrast. 

This is not the case for two reasons. Zaéertit’ is not correlated with éertit’ 
and zaéertit’ is not an incohative verb. At this point, it would be well to consider 
the group of so-called inceptive verbs in detail since a proper understanding of 
them is basic for a proper understanding of the meaning of the perfective aspect 
as a whole. 

Zaéertit’ is a verb without a linear imperfective. It operates against the general 
concept of the perfective, against the concept as embodied in those words that 
are not defective in one of the aspects. Though za¢ertit’ lacks a linear imperfec- 
tive other words of the same type do have them. 

Of all the historically or etymologically inceptive group of words, the one pre- 
fixed by za- is the largest. It is not only a large group, but it is also a productive 
group. It is true that the number of verbs in this group that form linear perfec- 
tives is not large. If one counts the examples in USakov® from zaalet’ through 
zakutit', one will find that approximately one hundred and eighty seven of the 
verbs c¢mpounded with the prefix za- have a historically inceptive meaning. Of 
this group nineteen form linear imperfectives by means of the iterative or 
indefinite stem. They are zabit’-zabivat’, zabit'sja-zabivat'sja, zabolet’-zabolevat’ 
(both homonyms), zavesti-zavodit’ (in the sense of “begin to carry on’’), zavestis’- 
zavodit'sja (in the sense of nadat’ vodit'sja), zagnit’-zagnivat’, zagnoit’-zagnaivat’ , 
zagnoit’ sja-zagnaivat' sja, zagovorit'-zagovarivat’ , zagoret’ sja-zagorat’ sja, zazat' -zazi- 
nat’, zazec-zazigat’, zaznat'sja-zaznavat'sja (in the sense of “begin to be proud,” 
a somewhat doubtful member of the list since znat’sja does not, at least in con- 
temporary Russian, have the meaning of “be proud’’), zakatat’-zakatyvat', zaki- 
dat’-zakidyvat’, zakipet'-zakipat’, zakroit'-zakraivat’, and zakurit'-zakurivat’ (for 
part of the historically inceptive meanings). If the sampling is not faulty, the 
total number of inceptives with linear imperfectives is a little better than ten 
percent. 

Another substantial group of historically inceptive verbs is that prefixed with 
vz- or vs-. Here the percentage of historically inceptive perfectives that forms linear 
imperfectives by means of the iterative or indefinite stem is considerably larger. It 
is only a little under fifty percent. We find such paired forms as vzvarit'-vzvari- 
vat’, vzvyt’-vzvyvat’ , vzmolit’ sja-vzmalivat' sja, vskipet’-vskipat’, etc. 

Another category of historically inceptive verbs is that of perfectives prefixed 
with voz- or vos-. In this group, which is an unproductive one, there are appar- 


*” Usakov, Tolkovyj slovar’. 
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ently only nine inceptive forms. Even here vosplamenit’ is matched with an im- 
perfective vosplamenjat’ (in the sense of “light’”’ or ‘cause to begin to burn’’). 
It should be noted, however, that the verbal element of the perfective member 
of the compound plamenit’ does not exist as a simplex in modern literary Russian. 

Another apparently unproductive category is that of historically inceptive 
verbs in po-. It is a fairly small group, consisting in part of perfective compounds 
with the determined members of the so-called determined-indetermined sub-as- 
pects of the imperfective aspect, in part, of other verbs, mostly but not exclu- 
sively. of motion: e.g., poplestis’, poskakat’, pocesat’, posypat'sja, poljubit'. In 
this category it is difficult to find directly correlated imperfectives. However, 
it is possible that some do exist. Polit’, in the sense of “begin to pour,”’ is listed 
by USakov as having the imperfective, polivat’. This may be an editorial over- 
sight since polit’sja is listed as having no imperfective form in the inceptive sense. 
A less questionable example is poznat’, which has an imperfective aspect in 
poznavat’. The meaning of this word boils down to “get to know,” and this seems 
to beara clearly ingressive or inceptive relationship to znat’, in its customary mean- 
ing of “know”. Hence, it offers no great variation from the pattern of relation- 
ship that exists between poljubit’ and ljubit’. 

Still another prefixed group of historically inceptive verbs is that formed by 
the prefix u-. It includes werovat’*! widat’, uvidet', ugljadet’, uslyat’, and uznat’. 
This list requires a little discussion. USakov, who, in general, has shown great 
tact and care in matching the perfective and imperfective aspects of the verbs 
in his lexicon, lists uwidet’ as the perfective aspect of videt’ and uslySat’ as the 
perfective aspect of slySat’. This seems to be an error. Certainly, the meaning 
“get to see’’ or “get to hear” gives a much better sense in such sentences as, “Ja 
snatala uvidel i davno uze vizu, kakoj vy bessovestnyj Gelovek” (I saw from 
the start and still see what an unscrupulous man you are), or, “Ona uvidela 
Ivana na uglu i pogovorila s nim” (She saw Ivan on the corner, and had a talk 
with him), or, ‘“Mnogo vremeni proglo, poka ja ne uslySal, éto gaz vyxodit’’ 
(It was a long time before I noticed that gas was escaping). It further explains 
why Usakov has recourse to uvidet’ in defining zametit’ and uznat’. It gives point 
to Mazon’s observations*® on the instantaneous nature of the action of wvidet’ 
and uslysat’. Finally, such a concept is in accord with Muller’s®* translations 
of the words. Uvidat’ and ugljadet’ are in this respect so closely connected with 
uvidet’ that they require no further comment. Uslyzat’ is equally closely connec- 
ted with uslySat’. Uznat’ stands in roughly the same relationship with znat’ as 
does pozna:’. And in this case there is an imperfective aspect, uznavat’. This sort 
of relationship is, perhaps, better called incohative than inceptive. 

This by no means exhausts the list; the historical inceptives and incohatives 
are very wide-spread among the prefixed forms of the verbs. Ul’janov™ has noted, 


31 Cf., ““Vot Solov’év—filosof, tak Ze, kak i ty, v molodosti neveruju&¢ij byl, a potrudilsja 
i v boga uveroval ... ,”” Aleksej Tolstoj, Izbrannye proizvedenija, Moscow? 1947, 12. 

32 Mazon, Emplois, 110. 

%V. K. Miller, Russian-English Dictionary, New York, 1944. 

*% Uljanov, Znatenija. 
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for instance, the existence of incohatives in pro-; though some of his examples 
seem a little strained, there can be no serious objection to prozret’ in the sense 
of “become seeing”’ as against zret’, ‘to see”. Prozret’ has a linear imperfective 
aspect in prozrevat’ . 

The historically inceptive verbs, as a whole, are more frequently defective 
than not, but the very fact that some of them do have both aspects prevents 
any correlation of these forms with the simple, unprefixed verb. Synchronically, 
the relationship of these verbs with the simplex forms is a historical, etymological 
one. Semantically they have achieved independence. They do not describe the 
beginning of the action of a verb, they describe an action of their own, which 
may coincide with the beginning of the action of another verb. But for that 
matter, polucit’ has a similar relationship with imet’. In this case no one would 
seriously classify poludit’ as a perfective aspect of imet’, but synchronically 
there is really no better justification for classifying zagovorit’ with govorit’ func- 
tionally. Zagovorit’ and its imperfective aspect zagovarivat’ represent an inde- 
pendent word concept. That it may be simple and convenient from a lexico- 
graphical point of view to define this word in terms of nadat’-nacinat’ govorit’ 
is grammatically irrelevant. 

This is no new doctrine, Mazon* has noted that za- in this sense is a meaning- 
ful prefix (préverbe plein), and Vinogradov has frequently pointed out the error 
of his predecessors in regarding perfectives in za- and po- in their incohative 
meaning as linear perfectives. Yet Mazon* states that the perfective can repre- 
sent the beginning of the action, and Vinogradov® apparently rejects the con- 
cept that the perfective represents the completed action on the ground that: 

It is not difficult to note that this definition is in direct contradiction with 
the various shades of incohativeness that is proper to various compound 
prefixed verbs of the perfective aspect. The concept of completion must 
dialectically also be transferred to the beginning of the action, when it is a 
matter of verbs of the perfective aspect with incohative meaning such as: 
zagovorit’, zascelkat', zasvistet’, pobezat’, etc. 

Thus the old error goes on. Of course, zagovorit’ represents a completed action in 
reference to zagovarivat’, and it represents a completed action in precisely the 
same way as resit’ represents a completed action in reference to reSat’. In verbs 
of this type the perfective aspect either operates against its proper linear imper- 
fective aspect or, in the absence of such, against the general concept of perfec- 
tivity. 

Now this does not mean that the perfective aspect does not have any reference 
to the beginning of the action of the verb. We shall see later that it does. This 
means that the perfective does not have the meaning of “begin something”’ in 
contrast to “finish something.”’ 


35 Mazon, Emplois, 110. 
8 ibid. 
47 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 493. 
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THE DURATION OF THE PERFECTIVE VERB AND THE QUESTION OF SUB-ASPECTS 


The question of the durative quality of perfective verbs is one about which 
an almost incredibly large literature exists. The quantity of literature is scarcely 
surprising since the solution to it is closely related to solution of the problem, 
whether the perfective is punctual and of the problem, whether there are sub- 
aspects of the perfective aspect. Now, even those people who defend the theory 
that the Russian perfective verb is punctual admit to acute embarrassment 
in attempting to explain away such a type as pogovorit’ in the sense of “talk a 
while.”’ Mazon® states that, while it is not a point, it may be explained as a 
circle. Pe&kovskij® discusses it as a stumbling block, but states that other fac- 
tors still make the “‘linear-punctual’”’ concept of aspect the most satisfactory 
definition. Verbs in the perfective aspect that denote extension in time are by 
no means limited to those prefixed by po-. There are the reflexives, prefixed by 
na- in the sense of “do something to satiety,’ there are those in vy- with a simi- 
lar meaning.“ There are verbs of perfective aspect in pro- in their sense of ‘do 
something for a certain time.’’ There are many other types of verb with a clear 
reference to duration, which no amount of casuistry can obliterate. For instance, 
Vinogradov® tells of an attempt of Pe&Skovskij’s to explain away such an ex- 
ample as, ‘Ona prosidela vsju not’ u materi,’”’ by claiming that “vsju not’” is 
the direct object of the verb rather than an indicator of the verb’s duration. It 
would be extremely interesting to know how he would explain such instances 
as, “Vsju not’ s bol’nym provozilsja,” since the basic meaning of the reflexive 
verb seems to be intransitivity, or, ‘“Nado ponosit’ pal’to e&éé odin sezon,” 
where there are two accusatives to contend with, or, ‘Ona dolgo prosidela tam,” 
where we are dealing with an adverb of time. It seems to be pointless, in the face 
of such evidence to deny that the perfective verb can express duration of time. 

Now comes a second question concerning sub-aspects of the perfective. Dif- 
ferent scholars state the problem in different ways and offer different solutions, 
but, basically, what binds all the statements and solutions together, is this: 
Since some verbs of the perfective aspect denote instantaneous action, the gram- 
marians say, and since others denote non-instantaneous action, should not the 
verbs of the perfective aspect be divided into two classes, one for each type? 
At times more than one sub-aspect is set up,“ but the instantaneous as against 
the durative is perhaps the most attractive. 

In the matter of the perfective aspect of specifically what verbs one finds an 
instantaneous meaning and of specifically what verbs a durative one there is 
some disagreement. Usually the examples have as the non-durative member one 


38 Mazon, Emplois, 112. 

39 PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis, 99. 

4° Cf. nagljadet’sja. 

41 Cf. vylezat’sja. 

*2 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 496. 

48 This and the following example are from USakov, Tolkovyj slovar’. 

“4 Uljanov, Fortunatov, and Saxmatov set up more elaborate systems. 
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of the perfective forms ending in -nw’ and a durative member of the type of 
pogovorit’ . 

The group of perfective verb forms with an infinitive in -nut’ is variously 
labeled as “‘semelfactive’’ (odnokratnyj), “instantaneous” (mgnovennyj), or 
“momentary” (momental’nyj). An example which is listed by Vinogradov® as 
having a clearly momentary or semelfactive meaning is zlebnut’. USakov, who 
in his lexicon differentiates perfectives in general from semelfactives, agrees that 
this example is semelfactive, and one may define it as meaning “‘eat (a liquid) 
by taking a sip or a spoonful,”’ while one may define pozlebat’, which, fortu- 
nately, also exists, as ‘eat a liquid by sipping or spooning it over a period of time.”’ 
Now if zlebnut’ denotes a momentary action while pokhlebat’ denotes an action 
or group of actions taking place over a period of time, and both of these forms 
can be regarded as varying aspect contrasts to a single imperfective, then we are 
obviously confronted by a matter of considerable importance.“ However, as 
has been stated before in this paper, this is apparently not the case. 

In the first place, pozlebat’ is best regarded as an independent verb, defective 
in the imperfective aspect. The reasons for not regarding it as linear with zlebat’ 
are several. To begin with, it is morphologically asymmetrical. Next, while we 
have seen that aspect contrasts, in the general sense of perfective as against 
imperfective, are, in the vast majority of cases, shown by a change in the stem 
of the verb and only supplementarily by the addition of a prefix, the group of 
verb aspect forms in po- with the meaning of “‘perform the action denoted by the 
unprefixed form for a while” obviously never appears without prefix. Moreover, 
it would appear to be oddly asymmetrical for a contrast to be shown by a special 
prefix in one member and a special suffix in the other member. Again, even in 
those verbs that do form linear perfectives by means of prefixed forms, perfec- 
tivity is shown by various semantically empty prefixes, but here a single prefix 
functions with a single readily definable meaning, and since this is the case, the 
prefix can not be regarded as semantically empty. If the prefix is meaningful, 
then it apparently serves to create a new word rather than a new aspect of a single 
word. 

But more important than arguments of this type is the fact that verbs like 
poxlebat’, while usually defective in respect to a linear imperfective stem, are not 
always lacking in one. Usakov, who, in general, carefully distinguishes between 
non-linear forms such as potaskivat’ (a verb lacking a perfective stem and meaning 
“drag from time to time’’) and potaskat’ (a verb lacking an imperfective stem 
and meaning “drag a while,”) regards the following verbs as having linear im- 
perfectives: polit’ (pour a while)-polivat’, pokoptet’ (diffuse a certain amount of 
soot for a certain time)-pokapéivat’, pokoptit’ (smoke a while)-pokapéivat’ , pozec’ 
(spend some time in burning down or destroying something)-podzigat’, poézit’' sja 
(spend some time shrinking)-poézivat'sja pogromyzxat’ (rumble a while)-pogromy- 
zivat’, pogroxotat’ (rumble a while)-pogroxatyvat’, podavit’ (press a while)-podav- 

46 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 527. 

4*T note with interest that Sgrensen sets up such a sub-aspect system in his Aspect, 
94 ff. 
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livat’, povizézat’ (scream a while)-povizgivat’, poviljat’ (wave a while)-povilivat’, 
podérgat’ (pull out for a while)-podérgivat’, pogoret’ (burn a while)-pogorat’, 
pozevat’ (chew a while)-pozévyvat', pokolot’ (stab a while)-pokalyvat’. Hence, 
what we have here is the same thing that we had in the case of verbs com- 
pounded with za- in the historically incohative sense: a group of verbs whose 
only connection with the simplex forms is a historical one, a group of indepen- 
dent verbs. 

It is worth noting that though there are, at a rough estimate, over 1200 per- 
fectives, compounded with the prefix po- and having the meaning of ‘do some- 
thing or other for a while,”’ only about 100 of them are formed from verbal stems 
that have a perfective in -nut’. Only about 150 additional ones of them are formed 
from verbs to which Usakov attributes any sort of linear perfective form (exclu- 
sive of those in -nut’). As far as the contemporary language is concerned, these 
verbs seem to have been formed mainly by the prefixing of imperfectives of a 
type which does not lend itself readily to the formation of linear perfectives: 
words denoting actions that have no natural climax, nothing to which they 
build: cf. sidet’, stojat’, xodit’ etc. 

It is equally true of the other verbs that denote a protracted action such as 
nagljadet'sja and prosidet’. These too are independent of the simplex. For instance, 
napit'sja has as its own imperfective aspect, napivat'sja, promoléat’ has as its, 
promalcivat'. None of these types of verbs has more than a historical-etymologi- 
cal relationship to the uncompounded imperfectives. They are simply perfec- 
tive verbs that operate against their own proper imperfectives or, in the event 
no linear perfective exists, against the general concept of imperfectivity. 

This destroys the concept of two types of perfectives, two sub-aspects of the 
perfective (one durative and one momentary) operating against a single imper- 
fective. But it does not dispose of other questions connected with the semelfac- 
tive. Does the semelfactive represent a special type of perfective? Apparently 
not. Formally the -nut’ ending is used both by imperfective and perfective verbs. 
As an imperfective suffix it apparently generally functions in the meaning of 
‘reach a state” or “become” e.g., vjanut’ (become withered). As a perfective 
suffix it is generally thought of as denoting a single momentary action. This 
concept, however, of the perfective function is difficult to defend in detail. In 
the first place, it is generally agreed that many unprefixed perfectives in -nut’ 
have lost the semelfactive or momentary significance, and have become simply 
ordinary perfectives.” As for those which are thought still to retain their old 
specialized meaning, though the consensus of opinion seems to be that such 
ones do exist, apparently there is little or no agreement among scholars as to just 
which specific ones these are. There are only a limited number of instances in 
which the perfectives in -nut’ that Saxmatov® lists as semelfactive are so ac- 
cepted by Usakov in his lexicon. Even the examples that Vinogradov® gives 
are not all regarded as semelfactives by USakov, a more surprizing situation in 

47 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 526-7, and USakov, Tolkovyj slovar’, under various entries. 


4s Saxmatov, Sintaksis, 475. 
4 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 526-7. 
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view of Vinogradov’s collaboration in the USsakov dictionary. However, the 
latter two are in agreement at least as far as the following list is concerned: 
kivnut’ (nod), kaénut’ (rock), iknut’ (hiccup), and kol’nut’ (prick). Now if these 
verbs have maintained themselves as semelfactives while stuknut’, as one example 
out of many, has become a simple perfective, uncharacterized by any special 
semelfactiveness or momentariness, then the first and most important conclu- 
sion that we must draw is the following one: the semelfactives in -nut’ are not 
morphologically differentiated from other perfective verbs. It might be well to 
take one of the examples from this special semelfactive list and examine it closely. 
The verb, kol’nut’, will serve well enough. When one says, ‘““MudZéina kol’nul 
porosénka” (The man stabbed the pig), it is true that one means the man 
stabbed the pig once. But this does not set such verbs off from other perfectives. 
If one says, ‘““MuZ¢ina udaril devusku” (The man struck the girl), this means that 
the man struck the girl once. Hence the meaning of a single act is proper to a 
perfective verb with another ending than -nut’. Next consider such a sentence as, 
“MuzZéina kol’nul porosénka éetyre raza” (The man stabbed the pig four times). 
Here the act is not single, but manifold. It is true the sense of more blows than 
one is shown only because of special contextual conditions. One may argue with 
some justice that what one is faced with in this case is a matter of four single 
separate blows. But despite that, the essential fact is that the verb, kol’/nut’, 
shows no resistance to being combined with éetyre raza, and in this again demon- 
strates its semantic-aspective kinship with verbs that do not end in -nut’ such 
as udarit’. One can say, ‘““MuZéina kol’nul kaZdogo iz étix porosjat i ubezZal’”’ 
(The man stabbed each of the pigs and ran away). Here a definite but unspeci- 
fied number of stabbings takes place. No doubt the wounds are dealt, only one to 
a pig, but the important point is that in this matter again we find a parallel, 
exact in detail, with the verb udarit’. 

Now what of the momentary quality of these verbs? It is true that an efficient 
assailant, working under favorable conditions, can stab or prick with considerable 
rapidity, but it seems equally true that an equally efficient assailant under equally 
favorable circumstances, can strike with at least equal speed. But even if we 
grant that most of the acts shown by verbs in -nwt’ can be performed in a short 
time, we have still failed to show two things. One is that these verbs differ es- 
sentially from other perfective verbs like udarit’, the other is that verbs of this 
type are instantaneous, for a short duration of time and a point of time are two 
entirely different concepts. A point of time is completely without duration. 

Now kol'nut’, in this respect is a slightly less easy example to deal with than 
Sagnut’, another verb that USakov lists as semelfactive, because the latter in- 
volves a rather simpler set of motions. Sagat’-Sagnut’ are two aspects of a verb, 
meaning ‘‘step.”” Now the general concept of “step” is that of lifting one foot 
from the ground and bringing it forward until it is placed in advance of the 
other foot. If the perfective shows this action in its entirety, then the perfective 
must have duration since it requires time to take a step. The counter-argument 
would be that the perfective doesn’t include the full course of the step, but 
only the moment of the completion of the step. We have already mentioned this 
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view of the perfective, not in reference to a specific group of verbs, but as a gen- 
eral explanation of the force of the perfective. There we noted that the standard 
objection made to it is that it does not account for verbs of the type of pogo- 
vorit’. This objection seems to be an insurmountable one, but can we say that 
momentariness in any strict sense is the explanation of the semelfactive forms 
and of other perfectives with a less manifest durative force (such as sdelat’, 
pozvonit’, udarit’)? Even here such an explanation doesn’t work. There are sev- 
eral facts that can not be explained if one takes the perfective as punctual. In 
the first place, if the verb is shown in the moment of its completion, how can it 
be modified by adverbs like bystro or medlenno in such instances as, “On bystro 
Sagnul éerez porog,” or, “On medlenno Sagnul éerez porog?” Such adverbs make 
sense only when they modify the course of the action rather than the point of 
completion. In the second place, if the perfective represented the point of com- 
pletion of the act, then it would be impossible for such forms as pobrit’ (shave) 
and otbrit’ (finish shaving) to arise and exist as semantically differentiated terms. 
The end point of the shaving and the end point of the end of the shaving would 
become fused. In fact, however, they are differentiated, and, while pobrit’ 
serves as a linear perfective to brit’, otbrit’ has gained an imperfective of its own, 
otbrivat’. It would seem that neither the so-called semelfactive nor any other 
group of verbs per se denotes instantaneous action. 

If verbs such as kol’/nut’ and Sagnut’ are not instantaneous, what are they then 
in relation to such forms as kolot’ and Sagat’? The best answer in these specific 
cases seems to be that they are linear perfectives of the latter verbs, or, at least, 
of a group of meanings of these verbs. The matching of forms seems to offer no 
difficulty in the case of kol’/nut save for the fact the imperfective has a few mean- 
ings not paralleled by the perfective. In the case of Sagnut’, it is worth while to 
examine the relationship in some detail. Sagat’, according to USakov has the 
following meanings: 1. march, 2. to go (in the sense of both idti and zodit’), 
3. to move forward in developing, 4. to step over; Sagnut’ is defined simply as the 
semelfactive of Sagat’. Now, let us grant that Sagat’ does not make much sense 
as the imperfective of Sagnut’, when one looks from these definitions of Sagat’ 
toward those of Sagnut’, which, after all, means “take a step’ or “step.”’ But 
suppose we reverse our point of view, suppose we look from Sagnut’ toward 
Sagat’, what then? The relationship immediately becomes understandable. Sag- 
nut’ means “take a step.” Sagat’ in such a sentence as, “Kogda on Sagal éerez 
porog, on uslySal, éto telefon pozvonil,” is manifestly the durative of the imper- 
fective of Sagnut’, while Sagat’ in the sense of “march” or “go” represents an 
iterative form of Sagnut’. Sagat’ in the sense of “move forward in developing” 
seems to be simply figurative use of the latter meaning. Now, taken from this 
point of view, Sagnut’ seems to offer no special feature as a perfective. The use 
of Sagat’ in the sense of xodit’ is merely a sort of multiplication of the iterative 
sense that we have already seen in its equivalence to idti. But suppose the sense of 
idti gradually gets an independence of its own, and the imperfective is conceived of 
as “go” rather than “step.’’ Might it not form a new perfective of itself in this 
sense? 
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As a matter of fact this has not happened in the case of the simplex, Sagat’, 
and seems to have happened rarely™ in the case of the correlated imperfective 
forms of other so-called semelfactive verbs. Pogagat’, for instance, fails to qual- 
ify for reasons already outlined, and, in addition, ‘step a while” could hardly 
be regarded as a linear perfective for the meaning of “go”. But in the com- 
pound forms we apparently do get examples, where both the simple imperfective 
and the so-called semelfactive become prefixed with the same prefix and become 
correlated with a single imperfective form. Thus we get relationships such as: 
vybaltyvat’ (reveal, blab), an imperfective, with one perfective in vyboltat’ and 
another perfective in vyboltnut’ ; vydérgivat’ (pull out) with one perfective in vyder- 
gat’ and another perfective in vydernut’, vySagivat’ with one imperfective in 
vysagat’ (to step forth) and another in vySagnut’ (to take a step forth). Vinogra- 
dov and USsakov both agree concerning the first two examples that vyboltat’ 
(blab) represents a series action as compared to vybolinul’ (blab) as a unit action. 
As examples Usakov gives “On vyboltal vse naSy sekrety”’ (He blabbed all our 
secrets), and, “Sluéajno vyboltnul sekret’”’ (He accidentally blabbed the secret). 
While my informants are in agreement with USakov and Vinogradov on the 
general theoretical point, when it comes to practical usage, some of them tend 
to employ the two perfective forms interchangeably. Only a large number of 
examples from contemporary literary sources could do much toward answering 
the question, To what degree the difference is real and widely observed and to 
what degree it has ceased to exist as a living force? Against a belief in strict 
observance is the fact that -nud’ forms not infrequently lose the meaning of doing 
something once when compounded: cf. prikol’nut’ (spur a little), peremaxnut’sja 
(signal to one another with flags) and many others. However, the difference be- 
tween the compounded form in -nu/’ and the other compounded perfective form 
frequently is of a much deeper semantic nature. For instance, in the case of 
vysagivat’, the two perfectives have quite different uses. VySagat’ means “pace 
off a certain distance,” while vySagnut’ means “stick out the foot’’ and is appar- 
ently used chiefly, or only, in connection with gymnastic exercises. In this case, 
of course, the words are separated so widely that there can scarcely be any 
tendency for the two perfectives to become confused. This sort of full semantic 
differentiation is quite frequent. Other examples are: pere’vyrivat’ which serves 
as an imperfective both to perevyrjat’, meaning “hurl out all or much of some- 
thing,” and to pere’vyrnut’, meaning “hurl through something,” vyzléstyvat’ 
which serves as an imperfective both to vyzlesnut’, meaning “knock out by 
whipping,” “empty at one stroke,” and to vyzlestat’, meaning “lash,” “drink- 
up, empty,” and dokidyvat’ which serves as an imperfective both to dokinut’, 
meaning “throw somewhere,” and dokidat’, meaning “finish throwing some- 
thing.” In these cases, certainly, the words no longer have more than an etymo- 
logical connection with one another. This same type of semantic differentiation 


” Perhaps, rezat’ offers an example. See USakov under rezat’ and reznut’. My informants 
tend not to use reznut’ at all. As for pugat’ as against ispugat’ and pugnut’, USakov simply 
describes it as serving as an imperfective to both. 
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at times takes place between the uncompounded forms. And in these cases again 
we are dealing with words that have only a historical relationship. 

In general, differences such as we find between dokidat’ and dokinut’, are sub- 
stantial enough not to wear off in general use. But where such strong semantic 
differentiations do not exist, where the difference lies in a subtlety as in the case 
of vydergat’/vydernut’, there is a tendency, if one may judge from the usage of 
my informants, for the two perfectives to become mere synonyms though one 
of my informants tells me it is impossible to say vydergat’ odin volos. Even USakov 
does not differentiate in some cases between such forms. For example, see his 
entries under prigljadet’ and prigljanut’, both with the meaning of “look atten- 
tively.” 

The so-called semelfactives have been examined at some length in order to 
show that the perfective is a unified group rather than a differentiated one as 
far as aspect is concerned: i.e., that it is not divided into sub-aspects. At this 
point, for the sake of completeness, we should probably examine Miklosich’s 
doctrine of characterized and uncharacterized perfectives. 

Miklosich™ observes that all perfective verbs can be divided into two basic 
types as far as the length of their action is concerned: 

Perfective verbs denote the completion either without thought of the 
length of the action: kupiti (buy) in one or more acts (an uncharacterized 
perfective), or with thought of the length of the action. 

The latter types he divides into instantaneous as opposed to durative perfec- 
tives and iterative perfectives. 

In this observation Miklosich is speaking of Slavic in general and using non- 
Russian examples. In Russian, at any rate, it is extremely doubtful that the sys- 
tem, as he outlines it, can be thought of as having any particular application to 
aspect proper. Before one can examine these subdivisions in any sort of true 
perspective, one must find a tenable point of view from which to do so. 


THE MODIFIER AND THE MODIFIED 


The verb functionally must not be regarded as something that can be isolated 
from the remainder of the sentence. The verb within the sentence has various 
relationships. These relationships fall into two general classes: the inward- 
looking relationships of the verb, that is, the connections that exist between 
the verb and its nominal objects, whether direct or indirect, and the adverbs 
that modify it, whether the adverbs are in the form of words, phrases, or clauses; 
and the outward-looking relationships of the verb, that is, the relationship of the 
verb to its subject and to other verbs toward which it has an adverbial relation- 
ship when it functions as the verb of a dependent adverbial clause or as a de- 
pendent infinitive. 

Various characteristics of the verb also display directivity. To take a rela- 
tively simple example, voice is a relationship that exists solely between the verb 
and those parts of speech toward which the verb maintains an outward (modify- 


51 Franz Miklosich, Vergleichende, 279-80. 
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ing) relationship. As far as the parts of the sentence that are dependent on the 
verb are concerned, an intransitive verb does not differ appreciably from a 
passive transitive verb.” On the other hand transitivity concerns only the rela- 
tionship between the verb and the words that it modifies since as far as the sub- 
ject is concerned the verb is indivisible in meaning from the words that modify 
the verb. 

How does aspect fit into this scheme? Apparently aspect is a quality that oper- 
ates in both directions. As far as the verb in its inward-looking (modified) 
function is concerned, aspect determines whether the verb is characterized as 
being shown in its full development or uncharacterized in this respect. The per- 
fective is characterized as the verb in its full course while the imperfective is 
uncharacterized in respect to fulness of course. The factor of the fulness of the 
revelation of the action is not one that can be thought of as a matter that con- 
cerns exclusively the relationship between the subject and the verb but it is one 
that can be thought of as concerning exclusively that between the verb and its 
modifiers. In such a sentence as “On bystro vyxodil iz goroda, kogda dozd’ 
posél”” (He was rapidly walking out of town when the rain started), we are 
shown an activity that was taking place in a certain manner at the moment 
that something else had happened. There is no intimation as to whether the sub- 
ject ever left town. There is no intimation, that, even if he did leave town, he 
walked the whole way rapidly. Hence we can not think of the imperfective as- 
pect here as segmenting an action in its relationship with the subject. More- 
over the particular temporal point of bisection in this case would be determined 
by the verbal modifier ‘“kogda doZd’ posél” (when the rain started). On the other 
hand, the whole aspect relationship in respect to completeness can be looked 
upon as entirely located in the juncture of the verb and its modifiers without 
reference to the juncture between subject and verb. In the perfective version: 
“On vysel iz goroda, kogda doZd’ posél’’ (He left town when the rain began), 
the relationships within the verbal phrase have changed considerably. In the 
first place the departure is vouched for. Next, the time relationship between the 
coming of the rain and the departure is revised (we shall speak at greater length 
of the relative tense relationship later). Finally the subject’s relationship to 
these factors has changed in the process. But from the subject’s point of view the 
change does not lie in its relationship with the verb alone, but with the verbal 


52 T am inclined to believe that this statement is true in spite of the apparent outward 
directivity of the instrumental when it serves to denote agent in a passive construction. 
The agent seems to be only one form of instrument; at least, I am incapable of sensing any 
real difference between the directional force of im in such a sentence as ‘‘Ja dovolen im” 
and such a one as “‘Ja vozmuSdéén im.’’ (My informants regard the former construction as 
permissible). Instrument and agent are indistinguishable in such examples as, ‘“‘Ego ubilo 
elektriéestvom,”’ in view of the permissability of, ‘Ego ubilo elektriéestvo.”’ In this con- 
nection, consider the sentence, ‘Ty obvinjae’’sja mnoju v tom-to” (Saxmatvo, Sintaksis, 
479). Or, again, if such directivity is attributed to the instrumental of agent, then why not 
the same directivity to the dative in such a sentence as, ‘“Mne xotelos’ byt’ s vami?”’ Cf. 
Roman Jakobson, ‘Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre,’”’ Travaux du Cercle linguistique 
de Prague, 1936, VI, 240-88. 
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phrase as a whole. Again, the sentence, ‘‘on ubival Zenu”’ (He was killing his wife) 
does not merely imply doubt that the subject performed the full action, but 
implies doubt that the object was fully acted upon. That is to say, there is not 
only doubt that he killed but doubt that she was killed. Now the doubt that he 
killed does not necessarily imply doubt that she was killed, but doubt that she 
was killed decidedly does show doubt that he killed her. In this case again it is 
in the relationship between the verb and its modifiers that we get the true pic- 
ture of the aspect force of the perfective in respect to the completeness of the 
action. 

The perfective shows the course of the action through its beginning, middle 
and end. “On bystro resil vopros” (He quickly solved the question) must show 
the entire action since bystro characterizes the full course of the action. The 
imperfective is free to isolate any point or any segment in the course of the verb. 
In the sentence ‘“‘On bystro vyxodil iz goroda, kogda dozd’ posél,’”’ as we have 
seen, we are given a point of action. There is no indication of any relationship 
’ to the beginning or the end of the action. The action may have been starting or 
may have been ending or may have been at any part of its development at the 
moment that the rain began. 

Next let us consider the modifying or outward-looking relationship of the verb 
in respect to aspect. Does aspect affect the relationship between the subject and 
predicate directly? It does. The perfective aspect denotes that the subject per- 
forms the action shown in the verbal phrase a single time while the imperfective 
aspect does not characterize the number of times that the subject performs the 
action. ‘Verbal phrase”’ is used here to describe the verb in its modified form. 
The verbal phrase may consist of a verb with objects and adverbs or it may con- 
sist of the verb alone. 

Thus, “On Sagnul’” (He stepped once) consists of a subject and a verbal 
phrase, which, in this instance, happens to be identical with the verb. Here the 
perfective aspect characterizes the subject as performing the complete action 
of the verb, Sagat’-Sagnut’, once. Since the basic meaning of this verb is “take a 
step,” this in the absence of modifiers is also the meaning of the verbal phrase. 
Since the subject performs the action once, the result is that the subject is shown 
as completing a single step. But in the sentence, “‘On Sagnul tri raza” (He stepped 
three times), the verbal phrase is not identical with the verb. The verbal phrase 
consists of the verb plus an adverbial phrase, tri raza, and it is the phrase rather 
than the verb that the perfective aspect shows that the subject performed once. 
On the other hand, “‘On ostoroZno Sagal éerez porog” (He was stepping carefully 
across the threshold or he used to step carefully across the threshold) does not 
indicate the number of times that the subject performs the act denoted by the 
verbal phrase. 

Thus again, “On proéital knigu’”’ (He read the book) shows that the subject 
performs the complete action once. The complete action consists of the verbal 
phrase procital knigu. ‘“‘On éital (or protityval) knigu” does not imply the num- 
ber of times the reading took place. “On protital neskol’ko knig” (He read sev- 
eral books) indicates that the action shown in the verbal phrase, procital neskol’ko 
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knig, was done once. “On éital (or protityval) neskol’ko knig”’ does not of itself 
show whether the action was single or repeated. 

The characterization in respect to semelfactiveness is obviously one between 
subject and verbal phrase and not between verb and predicate modifiers. In the 
first place, if it were a relationship between the verb and its predicate modifiers, 
such a phrase as Sagnul tri raza (stepped three times) would be a monstrosity. 
In the second place, it is not the verb, but the verbal phrase which the aspect 
shows as semelfactive. 

Under certain conditions verbs of the perfective aspect can lose this subjective 
characterization of semelfactiveness. This loss can take place when the present 
perfective is drawn out of its usual tense relationship (that of the future) and 
is used to denote a time of action that, in general, approximates that of the pres- 
ent of the imperfective aspect, whether in the timeless or in the historical sense 
of the latter). Consider the following examples: 

“Vy vsegda isportite! (You always spoil things!). 

“Tnogda tak zanesés’sja, zanesé3’sja, daze vskrikne3’”’ (Sometimes you 
get so carried away, you even cry out). 

“Sila vsegda svoé voz’met (Might always has its way). 

“Tol’ko vot beda moja: sluéaetsja, celaja nedelja projdét, a ja ne zasnu 
ni razu’”’ (Just consider my misfortune: sometimes, a whole week passes 
without my falling asleep once). 

“T tak neskol’ko raz povtorjalos’: to popljasut, to otdoxnut pod grusej 
....” (And so it was repeated several times: now they would dance, now 
they would rest under the pear tree...). 

“Vstanu ja, byvalo, rano...(I would sometimes get up early ...).* 

I can not document this loss of the subjective semelfactive characteristic of 
the perfective outside of this atypical use of the present perfective. 

Some words and phrases are by their semantic nature precluded from being 
joined with the perfective aspect except when it has lost it semelfactive quality 
under the conditions outlined above. Such, for example are: ¢asto (frequently), 
vsegda (always), obyéno (customarily), obyknovenno (usually), kazdyj den’ (every 
day), kazdyj raz (every time), etc. The reason for this is not immediately appar- 
ent. It is not exactly because these words represent an indefinite number of 
times, for neskol’ko raz (several times), which is certainly indefinite by any 
strict definition, can be construed with the perfective; it is not precisely that 
these words indicate a large indefinite number of times, for, though the gram- 


53 The examples in this group are all taken from Mazon, Emplois, 142-6. Compare th® 
other examples under this heading where the present perfective is employed in its normal 
use as a future and also compare the examples of what Mazon labels as ‘‘action réiterée 
ramenée & l’unité”’ under the perfective preterite. (In the latter section, incidentally, the 
example employing ispovedalsja should not have been included since this form can serve 
either as a perfective or an imperfective.) The examples all appear to support the conten- 
tion that the predicate phrase employing the perfective aspect can lose its semelfactive 
relationship when removed from its normal tense function. These examples are quite a 
different matter from such particularized perfectives as, ‘‘NaSe delo torgovoe, kupeckoe; 
nase delo kupit’.’’ 
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marian I. M. Pul’kina™ states mnogo raz (many times) can be construed only 
with the imperfective, the majority of my informants agree that sentences com- 
bining mnogo raz with the perfective are permissable in Russian. In the case of 
mnogo raz, the analogy with neskol’ko raz would, under any circumstance, tend 
to exert considerable pressure. As the matter stands, one is forced to fall back 
on some such rule as the following: certain adverbs and adverbial phrases can 
not be incorporated into the concept of a completed action with a beginning, 
middle and end. Since they can not be combined into the predicate phrase, they 
conflict with the semelfactive relationship between the verbal predicate and the 
subject. Hence such adverbs and adverbial phrases can be used with the perfec- 
tive only when its semelfactive characterization is lost as in the examples above. 

Aspect, aside from being able to determine the completeness of an act and the 
semelfactiveness of the subject’s performance, can also determine the relative 
chronology of verbs that are syntactically linked together. In the absence of 
certain indications to the contrary, in a modifying clause or phrase the imperfec- 
tive aspect, representing action uncharacterized in respect to a beginning or an 
end, tends simply to align itself with the time of the main verb, as synchronous 
to it. Thus if both the verb in the subordinate clause or phrase and the verb in 
the main clause are imperfective the typical pattern tends to be: 

“Kogda on ssorilsja s Zenoj, on ne znal predela’” (When he quarreled 
with his wife, he lost his sense of proportion). 

“Poka ona prigotovljala obed, on éital knigu” (While she was preparing 
dinner, he was reading a book). 

“On slySal, kak baba branit prikaztika” or “On slySal, kak baba branila 
prikaztika’”’ (He heard how the huzzy was scolding the clerk). 

“Esli ja budu v Moskve, ja budu rad povidat’sja s vami” (If I am in 
Moscow, I shall be glad to see you). 

“Xotja on niéego ne znaet, on o¢en’ mnogo govorit” (Though he knows 
nothing, he talks a lot). 

“Tdja v gorod, on ustaét” (While walking to town, he grows weary). 

But the subordinate imperfective verb is by no means limited to a synchronic 
relationship with the imperfective verb in the main clause. It can denote prior 
time. This is particularly true in statements of repeated action. Here the imper- 
fective in the subordinate clause can show an action that occurs prior to each 
repetition of the action denoted by the main verb. 

“Kogda on vstaét s posteli, on umyvaetsja” (When he gets up out of bed, 
he washes). 

“Xotja pticy i vzletajut vysoko v nebo, oni vsegda vozvraStajutsja na 
zernlju” (Though birds fly high up into the air, they always return to 
earth). 

“Zasizivajas’ za éteniem celymi veterami, on progulivalsja pered snom” 
(When he sat reading for whole evenings, he would take a walk before going 
to sleep). 

However a single action can be referred to. 


“7. M. Pul’kina, Kratkij spravotnik po russkoj grammatike, Moscow, 1949, 161. 
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‘Xotja ona rabotala tjazelo ves’ den’, segodnja vozvraséajas’ domoj, 
ona pela” (Although she had worked hard all day, she sang today as she 
returned home). 

“Otpiraja dver’, on vdrug vidit neznakomogo” (Opening the door, he 
suddenly sees an unknown man). 

When a verb is used in the imperfective aspect in the subordinate clause or 
phrase, and a verb is used in the perfective in the main clause, the action of the 
verb in dependent position tends to be synchronic with the course of action of 
the verb in main clause. 

“On udaril ego, kogda sporil s nim o politike (He struck him when he 
was quarreling with him about politics). 

“Poka ona eSéé Zila v Moskve, ona poznakomilas’ s Ivanom” (While 
she was still living in Moscow, she became acquainted with Ivan). 

“Xotja on iskal séastija, on ne uznal ego kogda ono k nemu pridlo” 
(Although he was searching for happiness he didn’t recognize it when it 
came to him). 

“On uslySal, kak ona smeétsja” (He heard the way she was laughing). 

“Esli vy budete Zit’ v Moskve zimoj, my pogovorim ob étom” (If you 
are going to be in Moscow in the winter, we will have a talk about it). 

“Tdja v gorod, on ustanet” (While walking to town, he will get tired). 

Here again the verb in the subordinate clause is relatively free to assume a rela- 
tionship of priority: 

““Xot’ ne vpervye on videl étot fil’m, on neoxotno pokinul kino” (Though 
he had seen the film before, he left the theatre unwillingly). 

“Esli ona budet govorit’ medlenno i jasno, togda on otvetit na vopros”’ 
(If she will speak clearly and slowly, he will answer the question). 

It regularly assumes a relationship of priority after posle togo, kak etc.: 

“Posle togo, kak ona Zila v Moskve, ona neoxotno vernulas’ v Kiev” 
(After she had lived in Moscow, she unwillingly returned to Kiev). 

A perfective verb in a modifying clause or phrase, normally presents itself 
to the clause that it modifies as a completed action or an action in its result, 
and thus its action can assume a relationship of priority to the action of the main 
verb. If the verb in the main clause is imperfective, the context may indicate 
that its action was going on prior to the time of the completion of the perfective 
verb in the subordinate clause, but the aspect relation, per se, only shows the 
action of the imperfective verb as taking place at the time of completion of the 
perfective verb, giving no indication of projection either toward the beginning 
or toward the end. 

“On videl, kak ona priéesalas’ ’’ (He saw how she had done her hair). 

“Xotja on zamoléal, oni prodolZali gromko govorit’”’ (Though he had 
fallen silent, they continued to speak loudly). 

“Esli on priedet vo vremja, ja budu s nim igrat’ na rojale”’ (If he comes on 
time, I shall play the piano with him). 

“Vypiv dva-tri bokala vina, ona umela govorit’ tol’ko po-russki (After 
she had drunk two or three glasses of wine, she was able to speak only in 
Russian). 
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When both the verb of the subordinate clause and of the main clause are of 
the perfective aspect, the action of the verb of the subordinate clause is nor- 
mally not only prior to the end of the action of the verb of the main clause, but— 
what is extremely significant—prior to the commencement of the action of the 
verb of the main clause. 

“Kogda on prisél, oni pogovorili s poléasa” (When he arrived, they had a 
talk for half an hour). 

“On zametil, kak ona priodelas’’’ (He noticed how she had dressed 
herself up). 

“Xotja ona uvidela, éto otéen’ pozdno, no niéego ne skazala” (Although 
she had seen that it was very late, she said nothing). 

“Esli on skaZet éto-nibud’, ona zaplaéet” (If he says anything, she will 
burst out crying). 

“Vypiv dva-tri bokala vina, ona s poléasa prosidela moléa” (Having 
drunk two or three glasses of wine, she sat in silence for about half an 
hour). 

Thus we see that the perfective not only shows the end of the action as a 
modifier, but shows the beginning of the action as a modified word. Unlike the 
time relationships of the imperfective which lend themselves readily to dis- 
placement, the relationships of the perfective tend to be unyielding. For in- 
stance, although the imperfective readily allows itself to be used in subordinate 
clauses after posle togo, kak the perfective is apparently never used after poka 
in the sense of ‘while,’ nor, insofar as I can recall or find examples, are verbs of 
the perfective aspect ever synchronic when one is subordinated to another. 

The types of sentences in which the relationship between subordinate and 
main perfectives changes appear to be the following: 

A verb in the future tense in the subordinate clause joined to a verb in the 
past or present in the main clause may allow the time of the action of the verb 
in the main clause to precede that of the verb in the subordinate clause: “On 
edet v gorod, tak kak tam poluéit den’gi” (He is going to town since he will 
receive the money there). Or again, ‘““Tak kak on naénét rabotat’ zavtra, on 
resil pjanstvovat’ ” (He decided to get drunk since he would start working the 
next day). 

The normal relationship can also be untied when the main verb is followed 
by a ¢toby clause, with either the conditional or the infinitive, or by an infinitive 
without ctoby: “On prisél, étoby ego uvideli’’ (He came in order to be noticed). 
On ubil otea, étoby deti poluéili nasledstvo (He killed his father in order that 
the children might inherit the property). On poprosilsja uexat’ domoj v éetverg 
(He asked to go home on Thursday). 

In the presence of contextual indications that clearly demonstrate that it is 
the result of the perfective verb in the subordinate clause that is thought of 
chiefly rather than the action of the verb, the relative time of the perfective 
verb in the subordinate clause may be brought into temporal relationship with 
the resultative extension of the action rather than with the action itself: “On 
tol’ko éto poobedal, kak emu pozvonili” (He had just finished dining when they 
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called him),/ Here under the influence of tol’ko cto the subordinate verb aligns 
itself with the result of the action of poobedal. Again, ‘““Vse ego rodnye uze 
davno poumirali, kogda ego nakonec vypustili iz tjur’my”’ (All his relatives were 
long since dead when he was released from prison). In this sentence it is the 
phrase, davno uze, which emphasizes the result at the expense of the action, and 
the verbal phrase becomes the equivalent of ‘they were dead people.’’ Uze 
(already) can take over this function without the aid of davno. A similar. process 
apparently explains what happens in sentences in which prezde ¢em (before) 
is used. In “Ona uvidela ego, preZde éem on usél’”’ (She saw him before he left), 
the predde seemingly, despite the placement of the comma, has a relationship 
with widela that approximates the relationship of we in such a sentence as 
PuSkin’s “Kogda ja vosél v Pritynnyj kabatok, v nem uZe sobralos’ ‘mnogo- 
éislennoe obséestvo” (When I entered the Pritynnyj inn, a large group had 
gathered). This seems to be an observation that is justified for the contemporary 
literary language, but the fact that the speech pause as indicated by the comma 
precedes rather than follows predde is in accord with such colloquial uses of 
poka, in the sense of ‘“‘before’’, as, “Ona uspela vyjti zamu%, poka ja. priexal v 
N’ju Jork” (She had married before I got to New York)—a usage that I have 
not seen paralleled in Russian literature—where it is the entire poka clause that 
serves to throw the main verb out of the action orbit into that of result. 

Poka, in the meaning of “until”, presents some interesting problems. In the 
literary language the verb in the subordinate clause is normally negativized, 
e.g., Gogol’s ‘Ne dam vam est’, poka ne zaplatite za preZnee’”’ (I won’t give 
you anything to eat until you have payed for what you have had). Here it is 
the verb in the subordinate clause that is treated not as a representation of the 
completed action but of the resulting state. Thus the sentence roughly corre- 
sponds to ‘““Ne dam vam est’, poka vy ostanetes’ dolZnikom, ne zaplativSim za 
preznee”’ (I won’t give you anything to eat while you remain a debtor who has 
not paid for what he has had). However the Russian language behaves as if it 
were a little uncomfortable with such constructions, for in conversational Rus- 
sian, at any rate, one hears four variants of this type of construction: “Oni 
podoZdali, poka ona ne priexala,’”’ “Oni podoZdali, poka ona priexala,’”’ “Oni 
podoZdali, poka ona ne priedet,” “Oni podoZdali, poka ona priedet,” all with the 
meaning, ‘They waited till she came.” (There are, however, differences in re- 
spect to the certainty of her arrival). By using the future in the subordinate 
clause, one escapes the abnormality of the relative tense sequence as long as the 
verb in the main clause is not itself in the future tense. In the form without the 
negative in the subordinate clause in which the future is not used—‘Oni podoz- 
dali, poka ona priexala’’—we seem to have a variation of the relationship that 
was earlier spoken of in connection with the pregzde éem construction. 

The perfective gerund occasionally denotes an action subsequent to that of the 
main verb if the main verb is itself in the past tense and in the perfective aspect 
and generally only if the main verb precedes the gerund in the word order of the 
sentence: cf. Turgenev’s “Upal, udarivSis’ golovoj o stupen’ki lestnicy’”’ (He 
fell and struck his head against the stairs). The factor that makes this type of 
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construction possible seems to be that the gerund is widely regarded as a sort of 
short-hand substitute for an indicative verb,® and the sentence is felt as an equiv- 
alent to ‘‘Upal i udarilsja golovoj o stupen’ki lestnicy.” That the perfective 
gerund’can be used to denote an action that is synchronous with that of the main 
verb seems to me less certain. The examples that Vinogradov has gathered 
appear rather to be felt as either relatively prior or relatively subsequent. 

Again, the tense relationship of verbs in adnominal relative clauses, while 
normally following the same rules that have been set forth here for adverbial 
clauses, allow displacements more freely because in such cases the verb in the 
subordinate clause is bound to that of the main clause only through the subject 
of the sentence rather than directly through an adverbial relationship. Hence we 
frequently meet with sentences of the type: ‘Marja Petrovna, kotoraja umerla 
v 1923 godu, rodilas’ v Moskve v 1878 godu”’ (Marja Petrovna, who died in 1923, 
was born in Moscow in 1878). The participles also allow a comparatively large 
amount of freedom in displacement of the temporal relationships for the same 
reason: cf. Pushkin’s “22-go veterom uznali éerez barona Safirova, pribyvSego 
iz tureckogo lagerja dlja objasnenij s ego velitestvom o nekotoryx spornyx 
punktax i Gerez éas uexavSego obratno, éto vsé Slo xoroSo, i éto koneéno mir 
budet zakljuéén” (On the evening of the twenty-second we learned from Baron 
Safirov, who had arrived to straighten out some disputed points with his majesty 
and who went back an hour later, that everything was going well and peace 
would surely be concluded). 

There are, finally, cases where, in the presence of clear contextual indications, 
without the aid of special conjunctions (that is, in the presence of some such 
neutral conjunction as kogda or kak) or tense indications, a perfective in a 
subordinate clause is used to indicate an action subsequent to the one indicated 
by a perfective in the main clause: for example, ‘Ja nadenu novyj sinij kostjum, 
kogda pojdu k Anne Ivanovne” (When I go to Anna Ivanovna’s, I shall put on 
my new blue suit). Perhaps, they are most frequently found in interrogative 
sentences, “Cto ty nadene’’, kogda pojdés’ k Anne Ivanovne?” (What will you 
put on when you go to Anna Ivanovna’s?). The mechanism of such tense rela- 
tions has already been described; the cause of such reversals of normal tense se- 
quence is this: the need to show one idea as subordinate to another prevails 
over the need to preserve ordinary relative tense relationships. The point of 
importance in this connection is that such reversals are impossible when clear 
contextual indications are absent. 

From what has gone before we would seem to be justified in saying that, since 
the imperfective shows considerable freedom in its relative tense significance 
whether as main or as subordinate verb and since the perfective shows compara- 
tive fixity, the perfective is here again the marked or characterized form while 
the imperfective generally shows simultaneousness simply because it is available 
for contrast with the perfective. Both as a modifying form and as a modified 

56 For example, see the conversion formulae in A. M. Zemskij, S. E. Krjuékov, and M. 


V. Svetlaev, Grammatika russkogo jazyka, Moscow, 1948, II, 116-7. 
5 Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk, 391. 
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form the perfective is characterized by a revelation of the action in its complete- 
ness—that is to say with its beginning and its end—and the action of one verb 
that is expressed in its completeness by the perfective aspect cannot have in a 
synchronic relationship the action of another verb thus expressed in its complete- 
ness, at least as far as subordinate and main verbs in Russian are concerned. 
The verb in the perfective aspect as a modifying form normally denotes an 
action finished in prior time to the entire action of a perfective verb used as a 
modified form. Hence in the modifying form the perfective can be thought of as 
normally presenting its conclusion (or result) to the verb it modifies while in the 
modified form the perfective can be thought of as normally presenting its begin- 
ning. Contextual counter-indications can change the relative time relationship 
by equating the perfective verb to the result of its action rather than to the 
action itself. Disparities in tense and mode can also alter the relative times of the 
actions, but such contextual and grammatical indicators do not serve to lessen 
the fact that the perfectives present terminal points in both cases. 

Now this seems to offer a valid answer to the question that worried PeSkov- 
skij,"” that is, why the perfective infinitive can not be used in dependence on 
such verbs as nadinat’-naéat’, prodolzat’-prodolzit’, brosat’-brosit’, konéat’-koncit’, 
etc. The infinitive that follows one of these verbs represents a verb in its modify- 
ing form. In its modifying form the verb in the perfective aspect presents itself 
in its conclusion or result. Thus, it would be completely unsuitable in a context 
where the course of the action is demanded. 

At this point it would be well to return to Miklosich’s analysis of perfective 
verbs. First of all there is the question of durative, instantaneous, and iterative 
perfectives. Since no perfectives seem to be inherently instantaneous (a brief 
action is not an instantaneous one) as we have seen in the case of the -nut’ 
verbs, we can dispense with that category. As for iterative perfective verbs of 
the perfective aspect, it would seem that Miklosich is misled by an error in ap- 
proach. He seeks to analyze such verbs as perestreljat’ (to shoot up) in terms of 
streljat’-strelit’ (vystrelit’) (to shoot). He argues that since perestreljat’, involves 
several actions in terms of strelit’ (vystrelit’), it must be regarded as an iterative 
verb. This reasoning—I trust I am presenting it fairly in trying to apply it 
specifically to Russian verbs—is based on a fallacy. Though perestreljat’ is 
etymologically derived from streljat’-strelit’ prefixed with pere- and though it 
may be, from a lexicographical point of view, convenient to define perestreljat’ 
in terms of streljat’-strelit’ (vystrelit’), the action involved in perestreljat’ from the 
point of view of that verb is a unified and integral one. It is psychologically not 
felt as composed of repetitions of something else any more than a word like 
éas (hour), though lexically definable in terms of minutes or seconds, is psycho- 
logically felt as 360 seconds or requires any special explanation as a collective 
singular. The same can be said of such verbs as perepadat’ (fall in sequence) 
etc. But can one say that there is a valid difference between unmarked verbs 
like kupit’? (buy), where the action may involve several objects or one object 
purchased as against kol’nut’ (stab once) and perestreljat’ (shoot up) where the 
object is felt as multiple? It would seem not. From the point of view of the sub- 


57 PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis, 98. 
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ject, as we have seen, these verbs as modifying phrases must all be regarded as 
normally representing single acts. From the point of view of the modified words, 
even the -nut’ verbs allow several objects or adverbial phrases indicating more 
than one time: e.g., “Salun kol’nul gvozdém vsex kotjat v komnate odnogo za 
drugim” (The prankster stuck all the kittens in the room, one after another, with 
a nail), or “Salun kol’nul koténka gvozdém dva raza” (The prankster stuck the 
kitten twice with a nail). The fact that each kitten got a single stab in the first 
example seems to me all of a piece with the single purchase possibly implied for 
each house in “On kupil tri doma” (He bought three houses). On the other hand 
“On perestreljal vsju dit’ ”’ (He shot all the game) or “On perestreljal svoj 
zapas amunicii” (He shot up all his supply of ammunition) represents as single 
an action from the point of view of the verb as “On kol’nul koténka gvozdém”’ 
(He stuck a kitten with a nail) or “On kupil dom” (He brought a house). Dié’ 
and zapas have as independent a singleness apart from the units that may com- 
pose them as has éas. 

However, the question of the duration of the verb does call for some additional 
comment. Semantically some perfectives have a more immediately apparent 
durativeness than others. Those verbs in which the action has a sort of natural 
climax such as reSat’-reSit’? (decide) can be conceived either in terms of the 
search for the decision, including the meditations, false decisions, etc., or in 
terms of the lightning-swift step from indecision to decision. Since the imperfec- 
tive is not characterized in terms of the completeness of the action while the 
perfective is so characterized, the imperfective is frequently used, especially 
when put in direct contrast with the perfective, to denote the unconsummated 
activity while the perfective, in emphasizing its completeness, tends to reduce 
the meaning of the verb to its smallest semantically recognizable form: e.g., the 
change from uncertainty to certainty. This is what we have in such sentences 
as, ‘Oni dolgo reSali vopros, no nitego ne re&ili’”’ (They tried a long time to de- 
cide the question, but didn’t reach any decision). However, the semantically 
maximal meaning is not confined to the imperfective: cf. ‘(On medlenno i s 
bol’Sim trudom reSil vopros” (He slowly and laboriously decided the question). 
By the same token the imperfective can be used with the minimal meaning: 
“On momental’no reSaet voprosy” (He instantaneously decides questions). 
Here even if there is more than one action involved, each action represents the 
verb at its minimal semantic content. Nevertheless, the use of the minimal 
content is more frequent with perfectives than with imperfectives. 

However, those perfective verbs that have no natural climax, but simply repre- 
sent something as done for a while, pogovorit’ (talk a while) can not make the same 
semantic contrasts, and always insist on their duration. Hence, while all the 
verbs of perfective aspect have inherent duration, some have it more manifestly 
at all times than others. 


REVIEW OF THE DEFINITIONS 


In view of the knowledge that we have acquired, let us review the definitions 
of the meaning of the perfective aspect with which the paper began. 
The first definition, in stating that the perfective aspect represents the action 
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as completed, has several faults. In the first place it does not clarify the reference 
of the perfective aspect to the beginning, middle, and end of the action. In the 
second place, it does not note the normally semelfactive nature of the perfective 
in relationship to its subject. In the third place, it offers no explanation of the 
temporal relationship of the main to the subordinate verb. The variant of this 
explanation that was cited from Avanesov and Sidorov compounds the faults of 
the original by adding to it those of the concept of the point of action. 

The second definition, that the perfective introduces the concept of a term or 
limit in the action, is at fault primarily in seeking to explain such verbs as zago- 
vorit’? as aspective inceptives. This leads to the concept of the perfective as re- 
ferring to a single term rather than both terms of the action. This definition also 
fails to note the semelfactive nature of the relationship of the perfective to its 
subject, and the relative temporal implications of the perfective. 

The third definition, that the perfective represents the action as a point is 
almost completely incorrect. The punctual concept is frequently manifestly 
ruled out by the nature of the verb (e.g., pogovorit’) or by the nature of modifiers 
of the verb (e.g., medlenno). Where at times the meaning of near-instantaneous 
action can with some justice be considered valid, the imperfective can also carry 
this meaning. ' 

The fourth definition that the perfective indicates limitation in time, is true, 
but insufficient and somewhat vague. 

The fifth definition, that the perfective aspect represents the result of the ac- 
tion of the verb, has at times even a certain grammatical validity. We have seen 
that under clearly manifest conditions of context the idea of the result of the 
action rather than the action proper can allow a simple explanation of certain 
displacements of relative tense that would be difficult to explain otherwise. 
But, in general, the sense of result is inferential and secondary. It is always sub- 
ject to need of contextual bolstering. To regard the meaning of result rather than 
the meaning of action as the primary function of a perfective verb is on a level 
with confusing a symptom with the disease. 

Vinogradov’s definition seems simply to combine a number of definitions and, 
thereby, to lose in unity without making a particular gain in completeness. 


THE GENERAL RESULTS OF THE STUDY 


In Russian the normal verb has two aspects, perfective and imperfective. 
Those verbs that are lacking in one of these aspects must be regarded as defective 
in much the same way that nouns lacking in the singular or plural number must 
be regarded as defective. Each aspect usually has a morphologically distinct 
stem. In the majority of verbs possessing both aspects, the two stems are dis- 
tinguished by internal changes (e.g., reSat’-reSit’, ubivat’-ubit’) rather than by 
suppletion (govorit’-skazat’, delat’-sdelat’). 

There is no system of sub-aspects of the perfective aspect. Each imperfective 
must be considered either as operating against a single perfective aspect or 
against zero perfective aspect. Each perfective must be considered as operating 


58 In the case of rezat’, for example, where the various meanings have different perfective 
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against a single imperfective or against zero imperfective aspect.” Hence we 
never have correlated groups of perfective verbs that indicate the beginning of 
an action as opposed to its conclusion or an action conceived of as durative as 
opposed to an action conceived of as instantaneous. Here it is of some impor- 
tance to add that though there are major groups of imperfective verbs that, 
apparently, never have linear perfective aspects, there seems to be no signifi- 
cant group of perfectives that lacks completely verbs of a linear imperfective 
aspect.® 

Verbs of the perfective aspect as modified forms are characterized by the 
completeness of the revelation of the action, as modifying forms in relation to the 
subject by the semelfactiveness of the action. Moreover verbs of the perfective 
aspect are characterized in respect to relative tense. As modifiers, they normally 
show their final term and represent a prior action; as modified, they normally 
represent their action with reference to its initial term. 

The imperfective is uncharacterized in all these respects. 

Perhaps the best brief definition would be: the perfective aspect of a verb is 
characterized by completeness of revelation in respect to the predicate phrase, 
semelfactiveness of action in respect to the subject (or other modified word), 
and normally, when in subordination, by completion of the action prior to the 
inception of the action of another verb in the perfective aspect in the main 
clause. The imperfective is uncharacterized in these respects. 


The University of British Columbia 





aspects, each meaning should be accounted a separate word. In those few cases where, 
according to USakov both an ordinary perfective and a semelfactive operate against a single 
verb, cf. again certain meanings of rezat’, if there is really a difference in meaning and both 
forms are really in use, it would be best, in the absence of any general system of semelfac- 
tives, to treat rezat’-reznut’ as a separate word also. The general problems of the semelfac- 
tive have already been dealt with at length in the paper. See those sections. 

5° In this connection proétitat’ is to be regarded as one word in the series ¢itat-protitat’ 
and as another word in protityvat’-protitat’, etc. 

* This is of importance because while the imperfective is uncharacterized, the perfec- 
tive is characterized. It is generally acknowledged that all types of perfectives can have 
linear imperfectives except the double prefixed forms such as ponabirat’. But even in this 
group imperfectives, though rare, do occur: cf. povskakivat’ (imperfective)-povskakat’ 
(perfective), meaning ‘‘jump up, one after another’’. 





ON THE ACTOR-INFINITIVE CONSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 


ANDRE vAN HOLK 


1. Among the extremely diverse functions of the infinitive in Russian we find 
one which is sometimes referred to as the historical infinitive because of its appar- 
ent resemblance to a similar function of the infinitive in Latin.’ As far as Rus- 
sian is concerned, the term actor-infinitive construction seems a more appropriate 
designation for those phrases which consist of a nominative expression followed 
by an imperfective infinitive. The historical infinitive, as we shall see presently, 
is only a particular case of the actor-infinitive construction. 

2. Though several outstanding grammarians of the Russian language have 
given attention to this interesting construction, there is no general agreement 
as to its total meaning (Gesamtbedeutung?), and its place in the system of actor- 
action constructions. Moreover, the opinions diverge as to whether our con- 
struction must be regarded as elliptical or not. Thus, Saxmatov’ states that 
there is no reason to think of an ellipsis of the verb form naéal ‘began’ in such 
sentences as Zena—zlopotat’ ‘The wife began to worry’ or Drozd gorevat’, drozd 
toskovat’ ‘The blackbird began to moan, began to grieve’. For Karcevski‘, in a 
sentence like A on—bedzat’! ‘And he broke into a run’ the infinitive beZai’ ‘to 
run’ is an ‘equivalent of the predicate’, since it relates to the subject on ‘he’, 
and because we can substitute for bezat’ a phrase like pustilsja beZat’ ‘(he) began 
to run’. PeSkovskij®, on the other hand, regards our construction as an ‘incom- 
plete sentence’; he emphasizes the ‘elusiveness of the omitted verb’ and the 
‘expressiveness of the omission itself’. According to Vinogradov‘ the infinitive 
in our construction plays the réle of an indicative ‘with peculiar expressive 
nuances’. 

3. Before tackling the problem of the elliptical character of the actor-in- 
finitive construction, let us briefly describe its general features. 

The occurrence of our construction is confined to a few stylistic contexts. 
First of all, we find it in the narrative style of the folk-tales and with those 
authors who more or less artificially imitate that style (Krylov, Nekrasov). 
Secondly, it occurs, though’ not too frequently, in proverbs. Finally, we find 
it in affective colloquial speech. This stylistic distribution coincides more or 
less with the various contextual meanings of the actor-infinitive construction. 


1Cf. A. A. Saxmatov, Sintaksis russkogo jazyka? (Leningrad, 1941) I, 205. 

2 For this term see Roman Jakobson, Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre, TCLP VI, 
240 ff. 

3 Sintaksis . . . 205. 

“Serge Karcevski, Systeme du verbe russe (Prague, 1927), p. 130. 

5 A.M. Pe&Skovskij, Russkij sintaksis v nauénom osvestenti (Moskva, 1935), 2nd ed., 383 
and 5th ed., 356. 

*V. V. Vinogradov, Russkij jazyk (Moskva-Leningrad, 1947), p. 605. 

7In fact, Dal’s collection of Russian proverbs contains only a few examples of an 
actor-infinitive construction. See also P. Glagolevskij, ‘Sintaksis jazyka russkix poslovic, 
Zurnal Min. Narodn. Prosv. (1873), 13-14. 
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The following examples (quoted in the order of the stylistic contexts mentioned 
above) may serve as an illustration: Lisi¢ka ispugalas’, kak skvarknet meSok s 
sobakoj, da bezat’ (Afanas’ev 5)*, ‘The fox got scared when the sack with the 
dog in it rustled, and all of a sudden she ran away’. Mud zevat’, a Zena spat’ 
(proverb), ‘the husband yawns and the wife sleeps’. Ja —revnovat’? Vot ideja 
‘I be jealous? What an idea’ 

The actor-infinitive construction is characterised by the following syntactic 
features: (1) The word-order is fixed; the infinitive necessarily stands after the 
nominative expression referring to the actor*. (2) The infinitive is necessarily 
imperfective®. (3) The occurrence is restricted to independent clauses. (4) The 
infinitive may be separated from the nominative expression by (a) a pause of 
limited duration, (b) a sentence boundary’. These facts make it very likely 
that our construction is of the non-subordinate type (kernel + kernel). 

There are several reasons for not regarding the actor-infinitive construction 
as elliptical. First of all, the term ‘ellipsis’ should be rather applied to such 
cases where the omitted element is immediately evident from the context, as, 
e.g., in the following sentence: Beda, kol’ pirogi natnét peti sapoznik, a sapogt 
taéat’ piroznik (Krylov) ‘Woe, when the shoemaker starts baking pastry and the 
pastrycook cobbling shoes’. With the actor-infinitive construction one cannot 
gather from the context what finite verb might have been ‘omitted’. The con- 
struction may occur at the beginning of a paragraph: Drozd gorevat’, drozd 
toskovat’, kak lisicu vynimat’ (Afanas’ev 46) ‘The blackbird began to moan, be- 
gan to grieve about how she should extricate the fox’. In the second place, as 
P. Glagolevskij'' points out, there are cases where the very possibility of an 
ellipsis is excluded, e.g. in proverbs: Ljudi pazxat’, a my rukami mazat’. ‘They 
can do the ploughing and we just throw up our hands’, where the infinitive is 
‘directly connected with the subject—designation””. Finally, any actor-infinitive 
construction, when used in a sentence, carries a complete communication. It 
seems clear, then, that we must regard our construction as non-elliptical. 

4. In Russian, we can distinguish between at least three types of actor-action 
constructions. In the first place we have the actor-finite verb constructions, 
which consist of a nominative expression plus a finite verb expression. Secondly, 
there are the actor-noun constructions, which consist of a nominative expression 
plus zero-copula plus noun expression (substantive, adjective, participle, etc.). 
Since the zero-copula is a particular type of finite verb, we can regard the actor- 
noun construction as a particular type of actor-finite verb construction. Finally, 


* A.N. Afanas’ev, Narodnye russkie skazki. Pod red. M. K. Azadovskago i dr. (1936), I. 

’ Saxmatov, Sintaksis .. . 205. 

* This fact has been noticed by several grammarians (Saxmatov, Ovsjaniko-Kulikovskij, 
PeSkovskij, Vinogradov). 

10 In this case, the actor can always be gathered from the context: e.g. Ona zavistliva 
byla. I nu toporstit’sja, pyxtet’ i naduvat’sja (Krylov), ‘She was jealous. Well, and then she 
began to bristle up, to pant, to swell’. 

1 Sintaksis . . . poslovic, 13-14. 

12 Vinogradov, Jazyk, 605. 
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we have the actor-infinitive construction, which cannot be classified with any 
of these, since it contains neither a finite verb or zero-copula, nor a noun ex- 
pression corresponding to that of the actor-noun constructions. 

In order to make clear what relation exists between the actor-infinitive con- 
struction and the actor-finite verb constructions, let us consider the relations 
between the terms of the verb system as such. According to Trubetzkoy" and 
Jakobson™, the infinitive is opposed as the absolutely uncharacterised term of 
the system to both finite verb and participles. The participles are opposed to 
the finite verb by their ‘adjectivity’. Finally, the imperative is characterised 
with regard to the indicative as the ‘mood of the arbitrary action’. The verb 
system, then, shows the following structure (the arrows point to the marked 
term of each correlation): 

infinitive — { (indicative — imperative) — participles} 

5. With the system of actor-action constructions the situation is necessarily 
different, since in these constructions, the terms of the verb system occur in 
predicative function. The finite verbs (including the zero-copula) occur only in 
predicative function; the actor-finite verb constructions therefore constitute the 
absolutely unmarked term of the system of actor-action constructions. The 
finite predicate can be either a finite verb or a compound verb expression (e.g. 
budu + infinitive), or consist of a copula (including the zero-copula) plus a 
noun expression. The common feature of all these constructions is that the kernel 
of the predicate is a finite verb. 

The actor-infinitive construction is characterised with respect to the actor- 
finite verb constructions by a number of features, among which the expressive 
value resulting from the usage of an infinitive in ‘finite position’ is to be regarded 
as distinctive. The infinitive as such not being characterised by reference to an 
actor (or to the ‘Umfeld’), any construction where the infinitive appears in a 
position where it does refer to an actor is necessarily characterised with respect 
to those where a form as such referring to an actor (e.g. a finite verb) is used in 
a position where it refers to an actor. 

The infinitive of our construction can be interpreted as the equivalent of 
both compound and non-compound forms of the other constructions. This 
interpretation is in perfect agreement with the various contextual meanings of 
our construction (see paragraph 7). However, what opposes the actor-infinitive 
to the actor-finite verb construction is not the quality of any verb form as 
such, but the ‘non-finiteness’ of the predicate in the former versus the ‘finiteness’ 
of the predicate in the latter. The pattern of actor-action constructions shows 
roughly the following structure (each term stands for the corresponding con- 
struction; the arrows point to the marked term of each correlation): 


(indicative — imperative) — infinitive 


18.N. Trubetzkoy, Das morphonologische System der russischen Sprache, TCLP V, 2, 
5-8. 

4 Roman Jakobson, Zur Struktur des russischen Verbums. Charisteria V. Mathesio .. . 
oblata. (Prague, 1932), p. 74 ff. See also Karcevski, Systéme . . . p. 18, 158. 

46 Jakobson, Zur Struktur . . . 80. 
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6. The comparison of the actor-finite verb and actor-infinitive constructions 
shows that the latter refers to an intensive action continuing beyond a given 
moment, whereas the former may or may not have this reference. Thus, in such 
sentences as Ona igraet na skripke ‘She plays the violin’ and Ljudi pirujut, a 
my—rabotaj ‘They are feasting while we must work’, the finite predicate refers 
to an action that either coincides with the moment of utterance or continues 
beyond it (customary or repeated action) or is ‘arbitrarily imposed upon the 
actor’ (imperfective imperative)'*. On the other hand, in sentences like: Ljudt 
pirovat’, a my gorevat’ ‘It is for them to feast, for us to grieve’, and Ona—zxozotat’, 
‘She started laughing’ the infinitive either refers to an action that continues 
beyond the moment of utterance (first example) or beyond a moment in the 
past (second example); moreover, it may show that the speaker is merely con- 
cerned with the performance of the action, without localising the action in time: 
Ty smejat’sja nado mnoj? Az ty, molokosos! ‘You dare to laugh at me? Oh you 
upstart!’ 

The reference to the intensity and continuation of the action is the semantic 
interpretation of the absence of ‘finiteness’ in the actor-infinitive construction. 

This reference constitutes what Roman Jakobson” has called the ‘total 
meaning’ (Gesamtbedeutung), of our construction. 

7. On the basis of this total meaning we can identify the following contextual 
meanings: 

(a) When used in isolation and if the actor is not referred to by a second person 
pronoun*, the actor-infinitive construction designates an action that starts at a 
moment in the past and continues beyond that moment. The beginning of 
the action is emphasised'*. The construction has the same meaning in a context 
referring to the past or to past and present indifferently (mostly in lively nar- 
rative style, folk-tales, fables). When two or more infinitives are used in the 
same construction they refer to actions that develop simultaneously. 
Examples: Narod Sevelitsja, i slyiny golosa. Tut bednaja moja lisa tuda- 
sjuda metat’sja; no uz ot prorubt ne moZet otorvat’sja (Krylov) ‘People are 
stirring, voices are heard. Then, our poor fox begins to struggle; but he 
can no longer get out of the ice hole’. 
Medved’ s volkom obradovalis’ dobyée, 1 nu rvat’ byéka...(Afanas’ev 15) 
‘The bear and the wolf rejoiced at the booty, and in a twinkling began to 
tear the bull in pieces’. 
Oblakomilsja Miska, i nu tiskat’ sebe izo lba kisecki, do tex por nadryvalsja, 
poka ne okolel (Afanas’ev 14), ‘Mika had satisfied himself and quickly 
began to squeeze the entrails out of his forehead, he toiled and moiled until 
he perished’. 


16 ‘Acte arbitrairement imposé au sujet-agent’ (Karcevski, Systeme . . . 140 ff.) 

17 Beitrag . . . 240 ff. 

18 Saxmatov, Sintaksis . . . p. 205, even denies the possibility of the construction ty (vy) 
+ ipf. infinitive, but PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis® . . . 356, gives several examples of it. 

19 Vinogradov, Jazyk, 605, defines this contextual meaning as follows: ‘. . . the imperfec- 
tive infinitive is used in the meaning of a past tense with an intensive-inchoative nuance’. 
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Tatjana ax! A on |medved’| revet’ i lapu s ostrymi kogtjami ej protjanul 
(PuSkin), ‘Tat’jana sighed and he [the bear] began to roar and stretched out 
his sharp-clawed paw to her’. 
Otkuda ni voz’mis’, navstreéu Mos’ka im. Uvidevit slona, nu na nego metat’sja, 
i lajat’, i vizdat’, i rvat’sja, nu, tak i lezet v draku s nim (Krylov), ‘All of a 
sudden, Mos’ka ran up to them. Having seen the elephant, he began to 
dash back and forth after him, yelping, yelling, darting hither and thither; 
well, it looked just like he was going to get into a scuffle with him’. 
(b) When used in a context not referring to any particular time, or to the future, 
the actor-infinitive construction designates an action that starts at a given 
moment and continues beyond that moment. The beginning of the action is 
emphasised. 
Proxozij zasné pod svot pribautki, rebjata za delo—pilit’ i strogat’! Istupjat 
pilu—ne natocis’ 1 v sutki! Slomajut burav—i s ispugu bezat’ (Nekrasov), 
“The passers-by having fallen asleep under their own witticisms, the children 
will set to work—sawing, planing! They will dull the saw so that it cannot 
be sharpened in twenty-four hours! They will break the gimlet—and run 
away in fright!’ 
(c) When two actor-infinitive constructions are coordinated within one sentence 
they refer to actions that go on simultaneously and contrast with each other?®. 
This is the typical meaning of our construction in proverbs: 
Ljudi paxat’, a my rukami mazat’. ‘They can do the ploughing, and we just 
throw up our hands’. Mud zevat’, a Zena spat’. ‘The husband yawns and the 
wife sleeps’. 
(d) In any situation implying the presence of an addressee, the actor-infinitive 
construction indicates that the speaker is merely concerned with the very per- 
formance of the action, without localising the action in time. In this case, the 
actor is referred to by a second or first person pronoun: 
Ty—smejat’sja nado mnoj? Ax ty, molokosos! (Ostrovskij), ‘You dare to 
Jaugh at me? Oh you upstart!’ 
Ja—revnovat’? Vot ideja! ‘I be jealous? What an idea’ 
Ty rugat’sja! “You foul-mouth!’ 


Eto vsé drjan’, éem nabivajut golovy vaki: i akademii, i vse te knizki....—ja 
plevat’ na vsé éto! (Gogol’), ‘It’s only dirt they stuff your heads with: the 
academies, and all those books. . . .—I just spit upon all that!’ 


The first of these meanings may be labelled ‘historical infinitive’, since our 
construction here refers to the past and as such mainly occurs in narrations. 
The historical infinitive constitutes the ‘typical application of the total mean- 
ing”. Moreover, the infinitive in our construction can be modified by the modal 
particle bylo, which otherwise only occurs as a modifier of past tenses: Te [matexa 
i doteri] bylo prjatat’sja, no kuda ne brosjatsja—glaza vsjudu za nimi tak 1 sledjat. 
... (Afanas’ev 181), ‘They (the stepmother and the daughters) were about to 


% Cf. Glagolevskij, Sintaksis .. . p. 13-14, and Vinogradov, Jazyk, 605. 
21 In much the same way as the adnominal genitive in Russian, according to Jakobson, 
Beitrag . . . 259, constitutes the typical application of the total meaning (‘Umfangskasus’). 
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hide, but wheresoever they ran, the eyes followed them just everywhere’. Our 
infinitive is therefore likely to be interpreted by the speaker as a (particular 
kind of) past tense. These considerations seem to justify our regarding the 
historical infinitive, i.e. contextual meaning (a), as the central (or fundamental) 
meaning of our construction, with respect to which the other meanings appear 
as more or less marginal. 

8. Connected with the actor-infinitive construction is the construction of the 
type Oni davaj ego bit’, ‘They began to beat him’, designating the sudden and 
arbitrary beginning of an action”. This construction is found in exactly the 
same stylistic context as the historical infinitive. Cf. the following examples: 

Vertodub ugadal, (to carevié ot sestry spasaetsja, i davaj vyryvat’ duby da 
valit’ na dorogu....(Afanas’ev 153), ‘Vertodub guessed that the prince 
was fleeing from his sister, and he began to uproot oaks and hurl them down 
the road’. 

Odna*dy lisa ukrala losad’ s polnoj sbruej 1 s telegoju i davaj razjezzat po 
lesu. (Afanas’ev 13), ‘Once, the fox had stolen a horse with complete harness 
and a cart, and began to drive through the forest’. 

... pervomu stanet Zalko, on 1 davaj uteSat’ ego. . . . (Pomjalovskij), ‘. . . the 
first one will become sorry and begin to console him’. 

If we consider the word davaj as an (imperative) particle’, the construction is 
in fact a mere variant of the actor-infinitive construction, comparable to the 
variant with nu + imperfective infinitive (see paragraph 7). Davaj and the in- 
finitive would then be combined in coordination and thus constitute two juxta- 
posed predicates. However, the general features of the phrase davaj + infinitive 
seem to refute such a view. First, the word davaj is, at least formally, a regular 
imperative. Secondly, the phrase davaj + infinitive is of the close-knit type, 
with a single-beat stress on the infinitive (a 6n—davaj beZdt’). By these features 
the phrase davaj + infinitive differs from a phrase like nu + infinitive. We are 
justified, then, in considering the phrase davaj + infinitive as consisting of a 
kernel (davaj) plus a modifier (the infinitive), whereas the phrase nu + infinitive 
consists of two kernels. For these reasons the construction Oni davaj ego bit’ is 
rather to be reckoned with the actor-imperative constructions. 

9. Since the infinitive in our construction is necessarily imperfective (see 
paragraph 3), we may wonder whether there is any construction in Russian 
which might be interpreted as the perfective counterpart of the actor-infinitive 
construction. Indeed, there is a construction which—by way of hypothesis— 
might be interpreted as such: I mean the construction appearing in sentences 
like Ona tolk ego nogoj. ‘She gave him a shove with her foot’, On pryg s kormy v 
vodu. ‘He took a jump off the stern into the water’. It consists of a nominative 
expression plus an interjective verb form™. The construction has a number of 

22 Cf. Vinogradov, Jazyk, 602. 

23 Thus e.g. Saxmatov, Sintaksis . . . 205, and Vinogradov, Jazyk, p. 674. Yet the latter 
connects the construction on davaj bezat’ with the constructions of the type on voz’mi da (7) 
+ pf. imperative (ibid., 602). USakov, 7'olkovyj slovar’ . . . considers the form davaj in this 
case a8 an imperative form (not as a particle or parenthetic word). 

24 Cf. Vinogradov, Jazyk, 549-556, and the literature quoted there. Cf. also Karcevski, 
Remarques sur la psychologie des aspects en russe, Mélanges Bally (1939), 231-248. 
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features in common with the actor-infinitive construction: (1) non-finite*®, 
non-nominal character of the verb; (2) interdependence of the verb form with 
perfective and imperfective aspect, respectively; (3) reference to the past as 
fundamental meaning; (4) high degree of expressivity. The constructions differ 
in that the infinitive is opposed to both simple and compound finite verb ex- 
pressions, whereas the interjective verb form is opposed to simple (finite) verb 
forms only. 

Both constructions refer to actions that are performed in a given situation 
and constitute an element of that situation. The speaker concentrates his whole 
attention upon the action itself, i.e. as an object of his perception. The opposition 
in meaning between the two constructions may be explained as a special case of 
the opposition imperfective/perfective. 

However, another solution is possible for the problem of why the infinitive 
in our construction is necessarily imperfective. In view of the fact that this 
infinitive fundamentally corresponds to a phrase of the type: stal, naéal (pf.) + 
imperfective infinitive, we might consider the infinitive predicate as non-aspec- 
tive. The ‘non-aspectiveness’ of the infinitive predicate coincides with the ‘non- 
perfectivity’ of the imperfective finite predicate and therefore can be expressed 
by a ‘non-perfective’ (imperfective) form. 

Our construction would thus be opposed to both imperfective and perfective 
actor-action constructions (including the construction of the type: On pryg v 
vodu, whose predicate is perfective). In this case the forms of the type pryg, tolk, 
Sast’, etc., must be regarded as a special kind of finite verb, or as mere interjec- 
tions, in which case they do not belong to the pattern of actor-action construc- 
tions. 

The two possible patterns can be roughly represented as follows (each term 
stands for the corresponding actor-action construction; the arrows point to the 
marked term of each correlation): 

1) ipf. (indicative — imperative) — ipf. infinitive 
pf. (indicative — imperative) — pf. interjective 

2) ipf. (indicative — imperative) 
pf. (indicative — imperative) 

10. The infinitive in our construction is opposed, on the one hand, to simple 
finite forms (e.g. prygaet, prygaj), on the other hand, to compound finite forms 
and finite verb phrases (e.g. budet, stanet, stal prygat’, davaj prygat’, etc.). The 
combinatory meanings of the actor infinitive construction (see paragraph 7) 
reflect this peculiarity: meaning (a) is close to that of phrases like stal, naéal + 
imperfective infinitive**; meanings (a) and (b), to that of the phrase davaj + 


— infinitive 


*5 This is at least a possibility we have to reckon with in the case of the interjective verb 
form, since this form does not necessarily refer to an actor, cf. its usage in a sentence like 
Traz! razdalsja zvon razbitogo stekla. ‘Bang! the sound of broken glass was heard’. Cf. Vino- 
gradov, Jazyk, 556. 

%¢ The fact has been noticed by several grammarians. The comparison with such phrases 
as stal, natal, pustilsja, prinjalsja + ipf. infinitive is the usual way to illustrate the meaning 
of the historical infinitive. 
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imperfective infinitive; meaning (c), to that of an imperfective indicative present; 
meaning (d), to th*®.of phrases like zocu; ctoby stal + imperfective infinitive”. 

In fact, our construction is not the only case where the infinitive evinces this 
typical phrase-like and substitutive character: it is present whenever the in- 
finitive appears in the function of an impersonal predicate, e.g. in sentences like: 
Teper’-to sebja i pe@hazgt’! ‘Now you have to show what you are!’ Byt’ groze velikoj 
‘A heavy thunde*-8term is to come’. Yet this phrase-like and substitutive char- 
acter is by no me®Ns a pertinent feature of the infinitive: it is not present in all 
functions and d«™; not oppose the infinitive as such (as a term of the verb sys- 
tem) to any of the other terms of that system. For our purpose here, i.e. in order 
to illustrate the syntactic behaviour of the infinitive in our construction, we 
can describe the infinitive as a phrase-like substitute for the finite predicate. 

The acto*-infinitive construction represents another instance of the general 
rule formulated by Roman Jakobson”*, according to which the unmarked term 
(i.e. the infinitive) of an opposition tends to be substituted for the marked one 
(i.e. the finite verb). This does, of course, not exclude the possibility that the 
substitution, in a given syntactic context, results in characterising a construc- 
tion with respect to certain other constructions. 


Columbia University 


27 See PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis* . . . 383. 
See PeSkovskij, Russkij sintaksis* . . . 339-342, 
* Zur Struktur . . . 83. 








THE CZECH CONJUGATION 


HERBERT RUBENSTEIN 


0.1. The aim of this paper is a strictly synchronic analysis of the complete con- 
jugation of present-day Standard Czech. The impulse for this study came from 
Roman Jakobson’s article on the Russian conjugation wh gh appeared in worp 
4: 155-167. 

Once we have set up the inflectional morphemes and dest%bed the order of 
their distribution, the main problem is the description of the interdependence 
between the alternants of these morphemes and the alternants of the morphemes 
to which they are joined. In Czech this has only been done by setting up para- 
digms, each of which serves as a model for a number of verbs. The weakness of 
this method is the weakness inherent in all such classifications, namely the arbi- 
trary emphasis on certain features which distinguish the classes and the ob- 
scuration or total suppression of features which are common to different classes. 
The method employed by Prof. Jakobson obviates this defect in that it only 
seeks to describe the alternations without arbitrarily selecting and raising any 
of them to the position of class characteristics. 

The procedure used in this paper follows Prof. Jakobson’s methodology in 
employing only one basic form for each verb, from which all other forms can 
be derived by the application of the various alternation statements. The ad- 
vantage in using one basic form rather than two or more lies in the resulting 
simplification of our lexicon. This basic form must contain some characteristic 
which distinguishes it from all other bases undergoing different alternations and 
taking different desinential alternants. In his description of the Russian conju- 
gation, Jakobson was able to employ the longest alternant of the stem (1.1), 
which he called the “full-stem”, as the base. This procedure gave him a clearly 
differentiated base and resulted in a minimum number of statements of alter- 
nation. In Czech, this procedure is sometimes impossible since in some instances 
the full-stem is insufficiently differentiated from other full-stems. For example, 
d’elat ‘to make’ and sipat ‘to sleep’ have full-stems of the same general form, 
d’elaj—and sipaj—; however, they undergo different alternations and take dif- 
ferent desinential alternants, e.g., n-p. 3.p. d’elaj—i: but sip—ou. Likewise, 
inconvenient similarity is found in verbs like zna-t ‘to know’ and la:t ‘to curse’ 
(znaj—, laj—), do=padnout ‘to fall’ and bodnout ‘to pierce’ (do=padnou—, 
bodnou—), bud’it ‘to wake’ and vod’it ‘to lead’ (bud’i—, vod’i—). In some 
instances we can solve the difficulties by selecting as our base some stem alternant 
which is not the full-stem while in other instances we must construct a base. 
Our selection or construction should be such that: a) the resulting base is suffi- 
ciently differentiated; b) a minimum number of alternation statements is neces- 
sary; c) the statements of stem alternation and of the distribution of the 
desinential alternants can be formulated as simply as possible’. 


1 Criteria b and c limit the number of solutions to our problem though they do not result 
in a unique solution. Such a solution is unnecessary either for a complete description of 
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0.2. In the transcription employed here the prefix is separated from the fol- 
lowing morpheme by an equal sign (=), the stem from the desinence by a dash 
(—), and the constituent suffixes of the desinence are divided from each other 
by hyphens (-). 

Complete verb forms are shown phonemically in italic type while verbal 
components are given in morphophonemic transcription and in roman type. 


FUNDAMENTAL NOTIONS 


1.1. Stem and desinence. Any Czech inflectional form is made up of a stem and 
a desinence. 


1.2. Components of the desinence. A verbal desinence may consist of one or two 
suffixes. One or both of the suffixes may be zero (# ). 


1.3. Consonantal and non-consonantal desinences. Consonantal desinences are 
desinences which begin with a consonant. Non-consonantal desinences are those 
which begin with a vowel or —#- (desinences beginning with —#- are only 
found in the imperative”). The alternations of the stem often depend on whether 
the desinence is consonantal or non-consonantal. All desinences of the non-past 
system (non-past tense, imperative, present [active] participle) are non-con- 
sonantal while all those of the infinitive system (infinitive, past tense, past 
active participle, [past] passive participle) are consonantal with one exception 
—the passive participle has one vocalic alternant,—en- (2.28). 


1.4. Types and order of suffixes. Suffixes are of two types: coordinating and non- 
coordinating. Coordinating suffixes are those which may be in concord with 
another morpheme in some other word in an utterance. In the Czech verb the 
coordinating suffixes are those of person-number and gender-number. Non- 
coordinating suffixes are those which do not take part in concord. These are the 
category suffixes non-past tense, past tense, infinitive, imperative and present, 
past active and passive participles. Every desinence, with the exception of that 
of the infinitive, which has only a non-coordinating suffix, contains a suffix of 
both types. The coordinating suffix always stands in final position. 





Czech or for a comparison with other languages since the same general characteristics ap- 
pear in all minimal descriptions of the Czech conjugation. 

It may be helpful to those readers who are familiar with the traditional presentation 
of the Czech conjugation to have some examples of the various base types: (traditional 
class I) nes— ‘carry’, pek— ‘bake’, si:k— ‘cut’, krij— ‘cover’, kli:j— ‘swear’, kuj— ‘forge’, 
pjeJ— ‘sing’, laJ— ‘curse’, bra— ‘take’, mfi:— ‘die’, na=éi:n— ‘begin’ (n-p. na=én—u); 
(II) minou— ‘pass by’, fi:znou— ‘cut’, vrhNou— ‘throw’; (III) umfiej— ‘know how’, 
d’ej— ‘say’, trpje— ‘suffer’; (IV) prosi— ‘beg’, koSi— ‘mow’; (V) d’elaj— ‘make’, znaj— 
‘be acquainted with’, sipa— ‘sleep’, va:za— ‘tie’; (VI) kupova— ‘buy’. 

2 The past active participle suffix —f- (2.27) has the automatically conditioned alternant 
— *- (fn. 9); however, since this paper deals only with the morphological structure of the 
Czech conjugation, we are concerned only with non-automatically conditioned alternants. 
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1.5. Selection of desinential alternants. The selection of desinential alternants 
generally depends on specific features of the base or stem alternant. There are, 
however, three suffixes the distribution of whose alternants can only be described 
in terms of the accompanying suffixes. Two of these are non-coordinating (2.24, 
27) while the other is coordinating (2.25). The selection of the present participle 
suffix alternants depends both on the base and on the following suffix (2.22). 


1.6. Significant features of the base or stem. Only the following features are sig- 
nificant either in the determination of what desinential alternant occurs with 
the stem or what alternation the base undergoes: a) the final phoneme; b) the 
last two phonemes; c) the last three phonemes*; d) the presence of a prefix (this 
is significant in only one instance, 3.62); e) the number of vowel phonemes, i.e., 
whether the base is phonemically monosyllabic or polysyllabic (in computing 
this we do not take the prefix into consideration). 


1.7. Limitations of alternation. Consonant alternation only occurs in juxtaposi- 
tion to the conditioning factor or directly before an alternating phoneme (except 
in the alternations st’ ~ &t’, zd’ ~ id’ and sl ~ &l [3.82]). This is not true of 
vowel alternations. Both consonant and vowel alternations in the base are con- 
fined to the last three phonemes (except in bases ending in Nou (3.81, 82)). 
Alternation in the base initial phonemes is found in only two verbs, hna— 
‘chase’ ~ n-p. 1.s. Zen—u and =sla— ‘send’ ~ =&l—u (4.1). Regularly occur- 
ring alternation is unknown in the prefix except in compounds of jam— ‘catch’ 
like ode=jm—z ‘I shall take away’ ~ past od=fa—l and se=jm—zx ‘I shall 
take off? ~ s=na—l. 


1.8. Extent of alternation in the stem. There is no stem which has the same form 
throughout the entire conjugation. Each has from two to six alternants® (two 
to five alternants are found among the productive verb types, 3.10). There are 
no two verbal categories (tenses, participles, infinitive) which always have the 
same stem alternant. 


1.9. Types of alternation. The following types of alternation occur: a) alternation 
between a consonant or vowel and zero; b) alternation between consonants; 


* The only three-phoneme sequences that are significant are nou and Nou, both repre- 
senting the same stem suffix. It should be noted, however, that ou, though it must be con- 
sidered as consisting of two phonemes since it is longer than any long vowel (see N. Tru- 
betzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie [TCLP 7], p. 53), is morphophonemically equivalent 
to a single phoneme; cf. ou ~ i: (2.22), u ~ ou (3.62). 

‘ The unprefixed forms of this verb generally appear only in the poetic language. 

* Examples: 2 alternants, nes— ‘carry’ (n-p. nes—u), ne:s— (inf. ne:s—t); 3 alternants, 
litografova—‘draw on stone’ (inf. litografova—t), litografova:— (pas. part. litografova: 
—n), litografuj— (n-p. litografuj—i); 4 alternants, pek— ‘bake’ (n-p. pek-u), peé— (pas. 
part. peé—en), pec— (imper. pec—me), pe:— (inf. pe:—ci); 5 alternants, d’elaj— ‘make’ 
(pres. part. d’elaj—e), d’ela:— (pas. part. d’ela:—n), d’ela— (past d’ela—l), d’elej— (imper. 
d’elej—me), d’el— (n-p. d’el—a:-m); 6 alternants, t’iskNou— ‘print’ (inf. t’isknou—t), 
t’isknu— (past act. part. t’isknu—f), t’iskn— (n-p. U’iskn—u), t’iski— (imper. t’tskn’—i), 
tisk— (past t’isk—l), t’iSt’— (pas. part. t’i8t’—en). 
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c) alternation between vowels of different quantity; d) alternation between 
vowels of the same quantity; e) alternation between a vowel and a consonant 
(only in one morpheme, —u ~ —i ~ -m, 2.23). Zero alternation is not limited 
to single phonemes. There are larger truncations: vowel plus j (3.31), nou (3.71), 
Nou (3.71, 81). Zero alternation is often accompanied by other types of alterna- 
tion. 


DESINENTIAL ALTERNANTS® 


2.1. Some suffixes have only one form regardless of the environment in which 
they occur: the suffixes of person-number—(used in the non-past tense) 3.s. 
— #%, (used in the non-past tense and imperative) 1.p. —me, 2.p. —te; the past 
tense suffix —l- (followed by suffixes denoting gender and number: m.s. -#, 
f.s. -a, n.s. -o, m.f.p. -i, n.p. -a). 


2.2. The remaining suffixes have more than one form: 

2.21. The non-past tense suffix —i:-, found with bases ending in i, e or ej, 
/ —a:-, found with bases ending in aj, /—e-, found with all other bases ~ — # - 
before suffixes beginning with a vowel. 

E.g., xibjej ‘—be absent’—2.s. rib—1:-§ ~ 3.p. ribjej—t:, d’ej— ‘say’—d’—1:-8 
~ dej—i:; hod’i— ‘throw’—hod’—i:-§ ~ hod’—1:, leze— ‘lie’-—lez—i:-§ ~ 
leg—1:; znaj— ‘know’—zn—a:§ ~ znaj—t:, xa:paj— ‘grasp’—ca:p—a:8 ~ 
xra:paj—t:; bri:d— ‘wade’—bfed—e-§ ~ 1.8. bred—u, 3.p. bred—ou; spjeJ— 
‘speed’—spjej—e-§ ~ spjej—1, spjej—t:, laJ— ‘curse’—laj—e-3 ~ laj—i, laj—1:"; 
komplikova— ‘complicate’—komplikuj—e-§ ~ komplikui—i, komplikuj—a:. 
2.22. 1.s. —u ~ —i after stems ending in j, c, 8, 2, é while 3.p. —ou ~ —i: and 
pres. part. —a- ~ —e- (followed by m.s. -#), —ouc- ~ —i:c- (followed by 
f.n.s. -* and the plural for all genders -e) not only in this environment but also 
with bases ending in i or e*. In addition, the present participle suffix shows al- 
ternation after stems ending in f, fi or Sl. 

E.g., nes—u, nes—ou, nes—a, nes—ouc (nes— ‘carry’) but studuj—1, studuj—:, 
studuj—e, studuj—i:c (studova— ‘study’); tresc—t, tresc—+:, tresc—e, tresc—t:c 
(tresta— ‘punish’); tes—1, teS—i:, teS—e, te’—i:c (tesa— ‘cut’); va:2—1, va:2—1:, 
va:2—e, va:z—1:c (va:za— ‘tie’); pla:;<—i, pla:¢—i:, pla:é—e, pla:é—i:c (plaka— 
‘ery’); prosi— ‘beg’—pros—i:, pros—e, pros—i:c; vjeze— ‘stick’—vjez—1-, vjez— 
e, ujez—i:c; of—e, of—1:c but of—u, of —ou (ora— ‘plow’); stu:r—e, stu:h—t:c, 
but stu:n—u, stu:i—ou (stonaj—‘be sick’, 4.2); kasl—e, kaSl—i:c but kasl—u, 
kasl—ou (kaSla— ‘cough’). 


2.23. Instead of 1.s. —u or —i, -m occurs after the non-past tense suffix alter- 
nants —i:- and —a:- (2.21). 

E.g., misli— ‘think’—misl—1:-m, bjeZe— ‘run’ —bjez—1:-m, vracej— ‘return’ 
—vrac—i:-m, davaj— ‘give’—da:v—a:-m, tkaj— ‘weave’—tk—a-m. 

6 Alternation statements concerning desinences are to be applied before those concern- 
ing the stem unless the desinential statement takes the stem alternant rather than the 
base as its reference point. 

7 The capital J is used to distinguish bases like spjeJ— and laJ— from bases like d’ej— 
and znaj—, which behave quite differently. 
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2.24. The imperative suffix has the alternants —i-/—e- and —#-. The former 
set is found only after stems ending in a consonant cluster, —i- occurring before 
the singular suffix (-# ) and —e- occurring before the plural suffixes (-me and 
-te). —#- is found after all other stems. 

E.g., Viski—, V’iski—e-me (¢’isknou— ‘press’) ; modl—i se, modl—e-mese (modli— 
se ‘pray’); bd’—i, bd’—e-me (bd’e— ‘watch) but pjej, pjej—me (pjeJ— ‘sing’); 
ber, ber—me (bra— ‘take’); hledej, hledej—me (hledaj— ‘look for’); nos, nos—me 
(nosi— ‘carry’). 


2.25. The second person singular suffix has two alternants: -§ occurs after the 
non-past tense suffix while - # occurs after the imperative suffix. 

E.g., na=sad’i— ‘set’—na=sad’—:-§ ~ na=sat’; pod = bjehnou— ‘run under’ 
—pod = -bjehn—e-§ ~ pod = bjehn—i. 


2.26. The infinitive suffix —t (—t’i in the more literary language) ~ —ci after 
bases ending in a velar. 

E.g., mluvi— ‘speak’—mluwi—t but tek— ‘flow’—te:—ci, moh— ‘be able’— 
mo—ct. 


2.27. The past active participle suffix has the alternants —f- and —fs-°. —f- 
appears before the suffix -# (m.s.) while —fS- appears before the suffixes -i 
(f.n.s.) and -e (plural for all genders). 

E.g., na=bra—f ~ na=bra—fé-1, na=bra—fé-e (na=bra— ‘take much’); za=- 
kri—f ~ za=kri—fs-i, za=kri—fs-e (za=krij— ‘cover up’); vza—f ~ vza— 
f8-i, vzea—fs-e (vzi:m— ‘take’). 


2.28. The passive participle suffix has three alternants —t-/—n-/—en (all 
followed by the regular adjective suffixes). —t- occurs with bases ending in a 
nasal, nou or a high vowel plus j; —en- occurs with bases ending in i, Nou or a 
consonant other than a nasal or j}; —n- is found after all other bases. 

E.g., 4in— ‘mow’ —za—t, vzi:m— ‘take’ —vza—t, minou— ‘pass by’—minu—t, 
seknou— ‘cut’—seknu—t, bij— ‘beat’—bi—t, kuj— ‘forge’—ku—, pli:j— ‘weed’ 
—ple—t; kupi— ‘buy’—kup-en, do=padNou— ‘catch’—do= pad—en, vlek— 
‘drag’—vlec—en, pas— ‘pasture’—pas—en, zva— ‘call’—zva:—n, éesa— ‘comb’ 


8 In the less literary form of the spoken language the alternants --u and —u: appear 
after &, % and é. 

lha— ‘lie’ and its compounds take only —u and —ou, lz—u and lz—ou, even in the literary 
language. 

® This is the only verb suffix to exhibit automatic alternation in the course of the con- 
jugation: postconsonantally f ~ # unless a vowel follows (f in the suffix initial is only found 
in the past active participle morpheme). Thus we find forms like vi=pek, vi=pek—83-i 
(vi=pek— ‘bake thoroughly’); pre=éet, pre=tet—3-i (pfe=Gi:t— ‘read through’). The 
forms je—f, je—f8-i ‘having ridden’ and bi—f, bi—f8-i ‘having been’ may be brought for- 
ward as evidence that f ~ # is not automatic on the grounds that the fundamental stem 
alternants of these verbs are jed— and bud— and that consequently we should expect the 
forms *jet, *jet—8-i and *but, *but—s-i. However, this argument is invalidated if we bear in 
mind that automatic alternations come into play only after the statements of non-auto- 
matic alternation have been applied. 
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—€esa:—n, konaj— ‘perform’—kona:—n, znaj— ‘know’—zna:—n, sliSe— ‘hear’ 
—slise—n", ha:zej— ‘throw’—ha:ze—n, pjeJ— ‘sing’ —pje—n. 


STEM ALTERNANTS!! 


3.1. Before consonantal desinences. 

3.11. j, J and nasals ~ #. 

E.g., u=krij— ‘hide’ ~ inf. u=kri:—t, past u=kri—l, past act. part. w= kri—f; 
pas. part. u=kri—t; vi=bi:raj— ‘select? ~ vi=bi:ra—t, vi=bi:ra—l, vi= 
bi:ra—f, vi=bi:ra:—n; xvjeJ— se ‘tremble’—avje—t se, rvje—tI se, ruje—f se; 
saJ— ‘suck’—sa:—t, sa:l, sa:—f, sa:—n; do=stan— ‘receive’—do=sta—t, 
do = sta—l, do = sta—f; jam— ‘catch’—ja—1, ja—f, ja—t. 


3.12. oj, aJ and (when not preceded by j or fi) eJ in monosyllabic bases ~ a:. 
E.g., do=stoj— ‘keep one’s word’ ~ do=sta:—t, do=sta:=l, do—sta:—/; 
ros=taJ— ‘melt’ ~ ros=ta:—t, ros=ta:—l, ros=ta:—f, do=pteJ— ‘not be- 
grudge’ ~ do=pira:—t, do= pra:—l, do= pra:—f, do= pra:—n (but pjeJ— ‘sing’ 
—pje—t, pje—l, me—f, pje—n; pti= mfeJ— ‘prevail upon’—pri = mie, pri = 
mie—l, pri=mie—f). 


3.2. Before non-consonantal desinences. 

3.21. Vowels alternate with zero. 

E.g., xvali— ‘praise’ ~ n-p. 1.s. zval—i:-m, 2.8. zval—i:-8, etc., 3.p. rval—i:, 
pres. part. zval—e, xval—i:c, imper. zval, zval—me, pas. part. zval—en; pra— 
‘wash’ ~ per—u, per—e-8, per—ou, per—a, per—ouc, per, per—me; vanou— 
‘blow’ ~ van—u, van—e-S, van—a, van—ouc, van, vah—me. 


3.22. In bases ending in a nasal, i ~ #. These bases are all monosyllabic. 
E.g., tim— ‘strike ~ in—u, in—e-8, in—a, in—ouc, th—1, th—e-me; vzirm— 
‘take’ ~ vezm—u, vezm—e-&, vezm—a, vezm—ouc, vezm—i, vezmh—e-me. 


10 Tt is possible to consider the passive participle forms of the bases in e as containing the 
alternant —en (slis—en), the final e of the base alternating with zero before the non-con- 
sonantal desinence (3.21). The weaknesses of this interpretation are: a) Bases in e never 
show any consonant alternation in the passive participle as do other bases taking the alter- 
nant —en (3.82). b) It would create a difference between bases in e and those in ej, which 
otherwise take the same desinential alternants. 

11 All alternations in the stem should be understood as occurring only in the phoneme 
contiguous to the desinence unless there is information to the contrary. 

_ There are a few automatic alternations which have relevance in the conjugation: a) 
A voiced consonant ~ an unvoiced before an unvoiced consonant (or pause) nud’i— ‘tire’ 
~ ipr. nut’, nut’—te; lez— ‘crawl’ ~ inf. le:s—t; u=krad— ‘steal’ ~ past act. part. u=krat, 
u=krat—-i (or u=kraé-i since a stop plus a sibilant results in an affricate in non-deliber- 
ate speech). b) A palatal (t’, d’, f) ~ a dental before a dental, e.g., t’i:n— ‘strike’ ~ n-p. 
in—u.c) j ~ fi after m, e.g., mji— ‘have’ ~ past mn’e—l. d) Postconsonantal j ~ # unless 
followed by a vowel other than i, e.g., trpje— ‘suffer’ ~ n-p. trp—i:-m, ipr. trp, trp—me. 
e) t ~ # between a sibilant and I, e.g., u=stla— ‘make the bed’ (n-p. u=stel—u) ~ inf. 
u=sla—t. f) A dental stop ~ # before an affricate, e.g., podo=tkNou— ‘observe’ ~ pas. 
part. podo=é—en. 
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3.23. In monosyllabic bases ending in a vowel, # ~ e before r, | or n. 

E.g., bra— ‘take’ ~ ber—u, ber—e-8, ber—a, ber—ouc, ber, ber—me; stla— 
‘spread’ ~ stel—u, stel—e-8, stel—a, stel—ouc, stel, stel—me; hna— ‘chase’ ~ 
Zen—u, Zen—e-8, Zen—a, zen—ouc, Zeh, zeh—me; mli:— ‘grind’ ~ mel—u, 
mel—e-§, mel—a, mel—ouc, mel, mel—me. 

3.24. The following alternations occur in bases ending in the vowel a when 
thisa~ #-t~e,s~8,z~4,k ~é,x ~ 3,h ~ &, ov ~ uj, (only in poly- 
syllabic bases) r ~ fF. 

E.g., tresta— ‘punish’ ~ tresc—4, tresc—e-&, tresc—e, tresc—i:c, tresc—1, tresc—e- 
me; klusa— ‘trot’ ~ klui—i, psa— ‘write’ ~ pi:3—1, hriza— ‘gnaw’ ~ hriz—i, 
plaka— ‘cry’ ~ plaé—, di:xa— ‘breathe’ ~ di:3—, lha— ‘lie’ ~ lZ—w, legi- 
timova— ‘recognize as legitimate’ ~ legitimuj—i, ora— ‘plow’ ~ of—zx (but 
dra— ‘tear’—der—u). 


3.3. Non-past tense. 

3.31. j and the preceding vowel ~ # before the long alternants of the non-past 
tense suffix. 

E.g., po=ma-:haj— ‘help’ ~ 1.s. po=ma:h—a:-m, takaj— ‘weave’ ~ tk—a:-m, 
vjeSej— ‘hang’ ~ vjes—i:-m, d’ej— ‘say’ ~ d’—i:—m but tij— ‘smell’—caj—, 
éij—e-8, etc. 


3.4. Present (active) participle. 

3.41. In polysyllabic bases ending in a labial plus a, # ~ j. 

E.g., sipa— ‘sleep’ ~ sipaj—e, stpaj—i:c; dlaba— ‘hollow out’ ~ dlabaj—e, 
dlabaj—i:c; klama— ‘deceive’ ~ klamaj—e, klamaj—i:c. 


3.42. In bases ending in i:, f ~ r. 
E.g., pri:— se ‘dispute’ ~ pr—a se, pr—ouc se; tfi:— ‘rub’ ~ tr—a, tr—ouc. 


3.5, Imperative. 

3.51. The following consonant alternations occur: t ord ~ ?’, n or N ~ fh, 
k ~ ec, h ~ 8, labial ~ labial plus j (possible only before —e-) and voiced ~ 
unvoiced (non-automatic only before — # -me). 

E.g., mat— ‘mix’ ~ mat’, mat’—me; bti:d— ‘wade’ ~ bfet’, bret’—me; t’in— 
‘strike’ ~ Ur—i, t’h—e-me; hinou— ‘perish’ ~ hin, hit—me; na=tkNou— 
‘accuse off ~ na=fki—4i, na=rkh—e-me; na=si:k— ‘give a whipping’ ~ 
na= sec, na=sec—me; st¥i:h— ‘watch’ ~ stfes, stfes—me; fva— ‘roar’ ~ fyj— 
e-me, cpa— ‘stuff’ ~ cpj—e-me, vzi:m— ‘take’ ~ vezmi—e-me (j ~ fi after m, 
see fn. 11); vez— ‘haul’ ~ ves—me, stid’e— ‘be ashamed’ ~ stit’-me, sli:b— 
‘promise’ ~ slip—me. 


3.52. Base final aj ~ ej. 
E.g., daj— ‘give’ ~ dej, dej—me; d’ivaj— se ‘look’ ~ d’ivej se, d’ivej—me se. 


3.53. In disyllabic bases in i or a, the first vowel is always short before the 
suffix — # -. The following alternations occur: i: ~ i, I: ~ e, a: ~ a, ou ~ u. 
E.g., mi:li— ‘disturb’ ~ mil, mil—me; za=vj1:2i— ‘weigh down’ ~ za=vjeS, 
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za=vjes—me; xra:hi— ‘protect’? ~ zran, xrai—me; bourti— ‘storm’ ~ buf, 
bu¥—me; li:za— ‘lick’ ~ li8, li3—me; ka:za— ‘preach’ ~ kas, kai—me. 


3.6. Infinitive. 
3.61. Velars ~ # while oral dentals ~ s". 
E.g., pek— ‘bake’ ~ pe:—ci, moh— ‘be able’ ~ mo—ci; ptad— ‘spin’ ~ pri:s—t, 
bfi:d— ‘wade’ ~ bri:s—t. 
3.62. In monosyllabic bases other than those ending in oj or J (3.12) the vowel 
is long in the infinitive but short elsewhere. Two reservations must be made in 
regard to stem-final a—first, it is also long in the passive participle (3.83)"; 
secondly, it is always short in prefixed infinitives. The following alternations 
occur: i ~ i:,e ~ e: (~ i: in bases ending in e or ej), a ~ a:, 0 ~ u:, U ~ OU; 
i: ~ e except in bases ending in a nasal where it alternates with a. 
E.g., bij— ‘beat’ (n-p. bij—1, pres. part. bij—e, imper. bij, past bi—l, past 
act. part. bi—f, pas. part. bit) ~ bi:t; plet— ‘braid’ ~ ple:s—t, dlej— ‘stay’ 
~ dli:—t, bd’e— ‘watch’ ~ bd’i:—t, krad— ‘steal’ ~ kra:s—t, cpa— ‘stuff’ 
~ cpa:—t (but u=cpa— ‘fill up’"—uv=cpa—t), daj— ‘give’ ~ da:—t (but po= 
daj— ‘hand’ —po=da—+), rot— ‘grow’ ~ ru:s—t, duj— ‘blow’ ~ dou—t, 
si:k— ‘cut’—st:—ct ~ n-p. sek—u, mfi:— ‘die’ —mii:—t ~ past mfe—l, za= 
éizn— ‘begin’ —za=a:—t ~ za=éa—l. 

Final eu and its alternant u are distributed in the same way though this 
alternation occurs in polysyllabic bases. 
E.g., tonou— ‘sink’—inf. tonou—t ~ past tonu—l, past act. part. tonu—f; 
zdvihnou— ‘raise’—zdvihnou—t ~zdvihnu—f, vhrNou— ‘throw’—vrhnou—t 
~ orhnu—f. . 


3.7. Past tense. ' 
3.71. Post consonantal base-final nou ~ # provided the preceding portion of 
the base contains a vowel phoneme. Nou always ~ # in the past tense. 
E.g., bohatnou— ‘become rich’ ~ bohat—l, fi:znou— ‘cut’ ~ #t:z—l (but trnou— 
‘shudder’—irnu—l), t’iskNou— ‘print’? ~ ?isk—l. 


3.8 Passive participle. 

3.81. Nou ~ # while a: in the preceding portion of the stem ~ a. 

E.g., ta:hNou— ‘pull’ ~ taz—en, op=sa:hNou— ‘embrace’ ~ op=saz—en, 
vi=pla:zNou— ‘show one’s tongue’ ~ vi=plaz—en. 


12 The alternation t ~ s may be interpreted as automatic (before t or t’) although it is 
found only before the infinitive suffix. This interpretation, however, would weaken the 
productive and much more general pattern whereby any consonant automatically ~ # 
before the same consonant phoneme, i.e., double consonants do not occur in Czech. 

13 Provided predicative and not attributive endings follow the passive participle suffix, 
e.g., predicative vi=bra:—n ‘selected’ but attributive. vi=bra—n-i:. 

14 Since Nou is always preceded by a consonant, generally h. It should be noted, however, 
that h is sometimes followed by nou and not Nou (the symbolization Nou is indicative of 
greater truncation in the passive participle and of the taking of the alternant —en; see 
3.81, 82), e.g., Slehnou— ‘flog’ ~ pas. part. slehnu—t, za=lehnou— ‘fit’ ~ za=lehnu—t, 
sa:hnou— ‘reach’ ~ sa:hnu—t. 
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3.82. The following consonant alternations occur: t’ ~ c, d’ ~ 2,8 ~ 8, z ~ 3, 
st’ ~ &t’, zd’ ~ id’, sl ~ Sl. The consonants preceding Nou, which alternates 
with zero (3.81), show the following alternations: k ~ ¢é, x ~ 8,h ~ 4%, sk ~ &t’ 
E.g., hodnot’i— ‘appraise’ ~ hodnoc—en, bud’i— ‘wake’ ~ buz—en, dus— 
‘smother’ ~ dus—en, hrozi— ‘threaten’ ~ hrot—en, tist’i— ‘clean’ ~ ist’ —en, 
hizd’i— ‘deface’ ~ hizd’—en, misli— ‘think’ ~ misl—en", podo=- tkNou— 
‘observe’ ~ podo = ¢—en, nat =xNou— ‘inspire’ ~ nat=s—en, na=prahNou— 
‘raise’ ~ na=praz—en, vi=t’iskNou— ‘print’ ~ vi=t’i8t’—en. 

3.83. a ~ a: in stem-final position. 

E.g., aplikova— ‘apply’ ~ aplikova:—n, psa— ‘write’ ~ psa:—n, metaj— 
‘throw’ ~ meta:—n, po=znaj— ‘recognize’ ~ po=zna:—n, vi=saJ— ‘suck 
out’ ~ vi=sa:—n. 


3.9. Non-past tense and passive participle. 

3.91. k and h ~ é and 4 respectively before desinences beginning with e (n-p. 
—e- and pas. part. —en-). 

E.g., si:zk— ‘cut’ (1.s. sek—u, 3.p. sek—ou) ~ 2.8. seé—e-§, 3.8. seé—e, etc., 
se¢—en; st¥i:h— ‘guard’ (st?eh—u, stfeh—ou) ~ strez—e-%, stFez—e, stfeZ—en. 


3.10. Productivity. A verb type is productive if new verbs (not merely a new 
compound of an old stem) follow its pattern. The productive verb types are those 
having bases ending in nou, ova, i (only the variety not showing alternation in the 
passive participle), ej or aj. 

E.g., s=kiksnou— ‘fail’, loZi:rova— ‘stay at a hotel’, ministrova— ‘be 
a minister’, Skoli— ‘educate’, faktofi— ‘be a factor’, z=rejD’i— ‘tend’ (pas. 
part. z=rejd’—en), rea:lfej— ‘become real’, intensivfiej— ‘become intensive’, 
aplikova:vaj— ‘apply’, fa:raj— ‘work in a coal mine’. 


EXCEPTIONS'® 


4.1. Discrepency between preconsonatal (P.) and non-preconsonantal (NP.) forms. 

P. base ¢i:t— ‘read’ ~ NP. base &ét—-; inf. &i:s—t, past éet—l, past act. part. 
éet ~ n—-p. ¢t—u, pres. part. ¢t—a, imper. ¢t’—i, pas. part. é—en. 

P. base psa— ‘write’ ~ NP. base pi:sa—; psa:—t, psa—l, psa—f, psa:—n 
~ Nn:i—, pi:s—e, pics. 

P. base vzi:m— ‘take’ ~ NP. base vezm—; vz?:—t, vza—l, vza—f, vaa—t ~ 
vezm—u, vezm—a, vezm—1. 


16 By no means do all bases in i show these consonant alternations, e.g., peéeT’i— ‘seal’ 
—peétet’—en, hromaD’i— ‘heap up’—hromad’—en, koSi— ‘mow’—kos—en, vi=plaZi— ‘show 
one’s tongue’—vi = plaz—en. In bases not showing these alternations, the consonant before 
the i is capitalized. 

16 Optional forms, which are frequent in Czech, have been almost totally ignored. Where 
there are two sets of forms, both acceptable in the literary language, I have taken the fact 
that one of the sets conforms to the regular pattern as sufficient reason not to cite the non- 
conforming set among the irregular verbs. 

The irregularities found in the verbs listed here should be taken to exist in all compounds 
of these verbs in the absence of any statements to the contrary. 
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P. base plaka— ‘cry’ ~ NP. base pla:ka—; plaka—t, plaka—l, plaka—f ~ 
pla:¢—1, pla:c—e, plaé. The forms plakaje, plakaji:c, plakaji:ce are sometimes 
found in the present particple. 

In tfa:s— ‘shake’ the preconsonantal forms are based on the stem tia:s— 
while the non-preconsonatal forms are based on the stem tres—; t¥a:s—t, tfa:s—l, 
téa:s ~ t¥es—u, tres—a, ties, tres—en. The non-preconsonantal forms other than 
the passive participle may also have the stem alternant ttas—; t?as—u, tfas—a, 
tfas. 

In =sla— ‘send’ the non-preconsonantal forms are based on the stem =&sl—; 
=sla:—t, =sla—l, =sla—f, =sla:—n ~ =8l—u, =8l—e, =8l—i. 

P. base hna— ‘chase’ ~ NP. base Zen—; hna:—t, hna—l, hna—f, hna:—n ~ 
Zen—u, Zen—a, Zen. 

P. base spa— ‘sleep’ ~ NP. base spji—; spa:—t, spa—l, spa—f ~ sp—i:-m, 
spj—e, sp—t. 

P. base vzhi:— se ‘catch fire’ ~ NP. base vzejm— se; vzii:—t se, vzia—l 
se, vzha—f se ~ vzejm—u se, vzejm—a se, vzeyjm—i se. There is an optional in- 
finitive form vze7mou—t se. 

In smfieJ— se ‘laugh’ and vjeJ— ‘blow’, feJ and jeJ ~ a: before the con- 
sonantal desinences; smfeJ— se ~ sma:—t se, sma:—l se, sma:—f se; vjeJ— 
~ va:—t, va:—l, va:—f. 

P. base bij— ‘be’ ~ NP. base bud—; bi:—t, bi—l, i—-f, bit ~ bud—u, 
bud—a, but’. 

jed— ‘ride’ has the alternant je— before consonantal desinences; je—t, 
je—l, je—S ~ jed—u, jed—a, jet’. 

u=krad— ‘steal’ and na=lez— ‘find’ have the non-preconsonantal bases 
u=kradNou— and na=lezNou— respectively; u=kra:s—t, u=krad—l, u=krat 
~ u=kradn—u, u=kradn—a, u=kradih—i, u=krad—en; na=le:s—t, na= 
leze—l, na=les ~ na=lezn—u, na=lezn—a, na=lezh—1, na=lez—en. 


4.2. Single deviating forms or categories. 

tij— ‘bellow like a buck’ ~ 3.p. n-p. #1:j—1: or fi-jej—: (instead of *ij—1:). 

boj— se ‘fear’ — n-p. boj—i:-m se, boj—i:—& se, boj—: se, etc. 

jam— ‘catch’ ~ inf. jmou—t (instead of j1:m— ~ j1:—1t). In compounds, pre- 
fixes ending in a consonant add an e before stem alternants containing m, e.g., 
ob=jam— ‘embrace’ — past ob=ja—l, past act. part. ob=ja—f, pas. part. 
ob=ja—t ~ n-p. obe=jm—u, imper. obe=jm—, inf. obe=jmou—t. 

stonaj— ‘be sick’ ~ n-p. stu:i—u, stu:n—e-8, stu:i—e, etc. (instead of 
ston—a:-m, etc.). In addition to the regular present participle forms stonaj—e, 
stonaj—i:c, stonaj—i:c-e, there are the optional forms stu:i—e, stu:t—a:c, 
stu:n—i:c-e. 

xt’eJ— ‘want’ ~ n-p. xzo—t, xc—e-8, rc—e, xc—e-me, xc—e-le (instead 
of xt’ej—1, xt’ej—e-8, etc.) In addition to the regular forms of the present participle 
(xt’ej—e, etc.), there are the optional irregular forms, xt’—e, xt’—i:c, xt’—1:c-e. 

In two verbs, nou ~ # before the past tense desinences although the portion 
of the stem preceding nou does not contain a vowel phoneme (3.61): sxnou— 
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‘become dry’ ~ sz—l, sr—l-a, sx—l-o, sx—l-i; blbnou— ‘become idiotic’ ~ 
blb—l, blb—tl-a, etc. The unprefixed masculine singular has optional forms not 
showing this alternation, srnu—l, blbnu—l. 

hfeJ— ‘warm’ ~ pas. part. hfa:—t (instead of hfia:—n). 


4.3. Anomalous verbs. 

stoj— ‘stand’ — n-p. stoj—i:-m, stoj—i:-8, etc.; imper. stu:j, stu:j—me, 
stu:7—1le. 

vid’e— ‘see’ — imper. vis, vis—me, vis—te; pres. part. vid—a, vid—ouc, vid— 
ouc-e. These irregularities are not found in the compounds na:= vid’e—like’ 
and za:=vid’e—envy’. 

ji:d— ‘eat’—n-p. j—i:-m, j—1:-8, j—i:, j—i:-me, j—i:-te, jed’—4:; imper. jes, 
jes—me, jes—te. In addition to the regular present participle forms jeda, etc., 
there are the irregular forms jed’—e, jed’—i:c, jed’—:c-e. 

vjed’e— ‘know’ — n-p. v—i:-m, v—1:-8, v—i:, v—t:—me, v—i:-te; imper. 
ujes, ujes—me, vjes—te; pres. part. vjed—a, vjed—ouc, vjed—ouc-e. 

mji:j— ‘have’ — n—p. m—a:-m, m—a:-8, m—a:, m—a:-me, m—a:-te, maj—i:; 
pres. part. maj—e, maj—i:c, maj—t:c-e. 

moh— ‘be able’ — inf. mo—ci, n—p. mu:Z2—e-§, mu:2—e, mu:2—e-me, mu:z— 
e-te. 

zab— ‘freeze’ — inf. zaps—t, past za:b—l, za:b—l-a, etc. 

Three compounds of jam— ‘catch’ have one base for the non-preconsonantal 
forms and the infinitive (=jmou—) and another for the remaining preconso- 
nantal forms (=fia—); ode=jm—u ‘I shall take away’, imper. ode=jm—i, inf. 
ode=jmou—t ~ past od=na—tl, past act. part. od =na—f, pas. part. od=nra—t; 
se=jm—u I shall take off’, se=jm—1, se=jmou—t ~ s=ha—l, s=ha—f, s= 
ha—t; vi=jm—u T shall except’, vi=jm—i, vi=jmou—t ~ vi=nha—l, vi=nha—f, 
vt=ta—t. In addition to ode=jmou—t and se=jmou—t there are the optional 
infinitive forms od=ni:—t and s=*ni:—4. 

jd— ‘go (not by vehicle)’ — n-p. jd—wu, pres. part. jd—a, imper. jd’—i; 
past tense Se—l, §—l-a, §—l-0, §—l-1; past act. part. Set, Set—S-1, Set—s-e. 

js— ‘be’ — n-p. js—e-m, js—i, j—e (jes—t), js—me, js—te, js—ou. The only 
other forms js— has are the regular present participle forms js—a, js—ouc, 
js—ouc-e. 
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THE OLD CHURCH SLAVONIC CONJUGATION 
(WITH AN APPENDIX ON THE OLD RUSSIAN CONJUGATION) 


Morris HALLE 


The following paper is a description of the Old Church Slavonic conjugation 
from a purely sychronic point of view. It was conceived as an extension and 
further illustration of the principles of R. Jakobson’s “Russian Conjugation” 
(Word, TV, 155-167). 

All descriptions previous to that of Jakobson’s had proceeded from the ob- 
served fact that almost all Slavic verbs have two clearly distinguishable stems: 
the so-called infinitive and present stems. It was simply assumed that one of the 
two stems must be used for the primary classification while the other was to serve 
for further subdivisions. It was Dobrovsky who first selected the infinitive 
stem as basic and made his sub-classifications on the basis of the present stem. 
Leskien, on the other hand, chose the present stem as primary form. With this 
approach it was necessary to know the two verbal stems in order to conjugate 
any given verb. 

In the above-mentioned article Jakobson achieved a greatly simplified de- 
scription by postulating as basic the stem which contained the maximum “‘in- 
formation,’ regardless of whether it was present or infinitive. As a rule this was 
the longer of the two stems. In the cases where the two stems were of equal length, 
the stem chosen as basic was the one from which the other could be derived with 
the simplest set of rules. 

The specialist will not be surprised to learn that the principles which apply to 
the modern Russian verb, apply also to the Old Russian and Old Church Slavonic 
verb. Somewhat less obvious may be the fact that in a properly modified form 
these principles yield very simple descriptions of the verbal flexions in all Slavic 
languages.' This is due to the relatively slow evolution of the word structure in 
the Slavic languages, where the Common Slavic state of affairs, with its alter- 
nation of vowels and consonants and its limitation on clusters of either, has been 
preserved intact especially in the conjugation. The pivotal feature of the Slavic 
conjugation: truncation; i.e., loss of the final phoneme of the stem or of the 
initial phoneme of the desinence, is a direct consequence of this structural 
peculiarity. 

Slavic verbal flexion is primarily a process of adding a desinence to a stem. 
Hence most of the important changes occur at the place of contact between the 
stem and the desinence. Since stems are treated differently depending on whether 
they end in 1) vowels, 2) sonorous consonants or 3) plain consonants, and 
desinences—on whether they begin with 1) vowels or 2) consonants, we have to 
consider six distinct classes of verbal forms, for any of the three types of stems 
can be followed by either type of desinence. 


1Cf. the description of the Macedonian verb by Lunt in Makedonski Jazik 2.123-131 
(Skopje 1951) and also the article on the Czech verb by Rubenstein in this issue. 
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The simplest cases are those where a stem ending in a plain or sonorous con- 
sonant is followed by a desinence beginning with a vowel, or a stem ending in a 
vowel is followed by a desinence beginning with a consonant. In these three cases 
there is just simple addition without any modification in either the stem or the 
desinence. 
nes — “to carry’’ and the 3. pl. pres. desinence-9t gives nesgts; znaj— “to know”’ 
and the 3. sing. pres. desinence -el gives znajets; glagola — “‘to speak” and the 
infinitive desinence -ti gives glagolati 

When a stem ending in a vowel is followed by a desinence beginning with a 
vowel, there are two possibilities: either the stem loses its final vowel or the 
desinence loses its initial vowel, i.e., is truncated. 
sly’a— “to hear” plus -its (3. sing. pres.) gives slySits; glagola— “‘to speak’’ plus 
-éase (2. or 3. sing. imperfect) gives glagolaase 

When a stem ending in a sonorous consonant is followed by a desinence begin- 
ning with a consonant, the stem is truncated. The other possibilities do not occur 
in this position. 
znaj— “‘to know’”’ plus -éz (infinitive) gives znati 

When a stem ending in a plain consonant is followed by a desinence beginning 
with a consonant, the following possibilities occur: 

1) if the resulting consonant cluster is admissible by the structural rules of the 
language, we have simple addition. 

nes— “‘to carry” plus -le (masc. sing. pret. act. part. II) gives nesle 

2) if the group is not admissible the final consonant of the stem is lost. 

ved— ‘to lead’’ plus -li (masc. sing. pret. act. part. IT) gives velt 

3) a svarabakhti vowel is inserted between the stem and the desinence. 

nes— “‘to carry” plus -xe (1. sing. aor.) gives nes-o-x2, cf. glagolare 

4) the expected cluster is replaced by a different phoneme or cluster. 

pek— “to bake” plus -ti (infinitive) gives pest 


0.10 Definitions and terminology 
Every verbal form consists of a stem and a desinence consisting of one or more 
desinential suffixes including zero. E.g. nesti consists of stem nes- and desinence 
-ti. 
0.11 The stem from which all other forms can be derived with the help of the rules 
given below is the full stem. We distinguish three classes of full stems: 
open full stems; i.e. full stems ending in a vowel; e.g. glagola— ‘‘to speak”’ 
closed full stems; i.e. those ending in a sonorous consonant: -j-, -v-, -n-, -m-, 
-r-; e.g. znaj— “to know” 
semt-closed full stems; i.e. full stems ending in a plain consonant, -s-, -z-, -t-, 
-d-, -p-, -b-, -k-, -g-, e.g. nes— “to carry” 
0.12 We distinguish two types of desinences according to their initial phoneme: 
1) consonantal and 2) vocalic. 

The desinences consist of two types of desinential suffixes: non-terminal which 
must be followed by another suffix (including zero); free which may occur in 
final position. 
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0.13 The most important alternation in the conjugation is truncation. The 
truncated stem is the full stem minus its final phoneme. The truncated desinence 
is the full desinence minus its initial (or only) phoneme. It is to be noted that 
because of the structure of the Old Church Slavonic word (CVCV), truncated 
alternants of closed and semi-closed full stems are always open and those of open 
stems are always closed. 
0.20 We shall describe the conjugational system of the language as it is found in 
the documents of the X and XI centuries which form the basis of the standard 
treatises on Old Church Slavonic grammar; e.g. those of Diels, Leskien, Tru- 
betzkoy, Vaillant, Van Wijk, Wiedemann? and others. It was necessary to 
normalize the spelling and to limit our description to verbs without prefixes. 
An extension of the rules to verbs with prefixes is not difficult. Some other minor 
omissions will be indicated in the proper place. 
0.30 &, 2,¢, &, 4d,j cannot be followed by é, but a occurs instead. (This spell- 
ing convention of some mss. is followed here consistently.) 
0.31 k, g, x cannot be followed by front vowels: e, é, ¢, 1, ». 
0.32 The basic type of consonantal alternation in the Slavic languages is called 
“substitutive softening’. Church Slavonic has two types of substitutive soften- 
ing—one with palatal and the other with dental substitutes: 
Type A k-& g-% x-3 sk-St 
p-plj b-blj v-vlj m-mlj 1-lj (r-rj) 
t-St d-Zd s-8 z-% n-nj 
c-& 3-2 

st-8t sl-8lj zl-2lj 

tr-Strj dr-Zdrj 

’ stv-Stvlj sn-Snj zn-Znj 

ov-uj (only in stems ending in back vowels) 

Type B_ k-e g-3 x-s 

0.321 If within a word a desinential suffix beginning with a front vowel follows 
after k, g, x or after a cluster of consonants containing these, substitutive soften- 
ing is automatic: softening of type B occurs in the imperative and softening of 
type A occurs in all other cases. Elsewhere substitutive softening is not auto- 
matic. Note however, rule 0.31 about the orthographic convention of é > 
a after &, 2, ¢, &, 4d, j. 


1.00 The following are the rules of truncation: 
1.01 Before consonantal desinences all open full stems remain intact and all 
closed full stems are truncated. 


?P. Diels, Altkirchenslavische Grammatik (Heidelberg, 1932). 
A. Leskien, Handbuch der altbulgarischen Sprache (Heidelberg, 1922). 
N. Trubetzkoy, Mimeographed notes of lectures on Old Church Slavonic (Vienna, 
1934). 
A. Vaillant, Manuel du Vieux Slave (Paris, 1948). 
N. Van Wijk, Geschichte der altkirchenslavischen Sprache (Berlin, 1931). 
O. Wiedemann, Beitrdge zur altbulgarischen Conjugation (St. Petersburg, 1886). 
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glagola- “to speak”’ -ti (infinitive) gives glagolati; znaj- “‘to know’”’ -ti (infinitive) 
gives znati 

Semi-closed full stems remain intact before consonantal desinences (nes- “to 
carry” -ti (infinitive) gives nesti) except under the following conditions: 

a. Before desinences beginning in -t-: 1) stems ending in dental stops (-t-, 
-d-) replace these by -s- (ved- “‘to lead”’ -t (infinitive) gives vesti) ; 2) stems ending 
in labial stops (-p-, -b-) are truncated (greb- “‘to dig”’ -tz (infinitive) greti) 3) stems 
ending in velar stops (-k-, -g-) replace the expected consonant cluster by -di- 
(pek- “to bake”’ -ti (infinitive) gives peti). 

b. Before desinences beginning in -/- full stems ending in a dental stop (-f-, 
-d-) are truncated. (met- “‘to sweep” -lo (masc. sing. II p.a.p.) gives mele) 

c. Before desinences beginning in -x- the vowel -o- is inserted after the closed 
stem. (pek- “‘to bake” -zome (1.pl. aor.) gives peloxome) 

1.02 a.: Before vocalic desinences closed and semi-closed full stems remain 
intact (except in the imperfect and the pass. pret. part. cf. 4.23) and open full 
stems are truncated. 

met- “‘to sweep” -eto (3. sing. pres.) gives meteto; uméj- “to know how to do 
something” -ets gives uméjeto; slya- “to hear’ -ite (3. sing. pres.) slySits 

b. If the final vowel of a polysyllabic open full stem is a non-nasal back vowel: 
the final consonant undergoes substitutive softening before vocalic desinences. 
réza- “‘to cut” -ete (2. pl. pres.) gives rézete but dvigng — “‘to move” dvignete 
(2. pl. pres.) 

c. If the final vowel of a polysyllabic open full stem is a front vowel, the final 
consonant undergoes substitutive softening before all vocalic desinences except 
those beginning in -7- and -¢-. 
rodi- “to bear” -9 (1. sing. pres.), -b (I. pass. pret. part.), -éaSe (2-3. sing. im- 
perfect) give rogdo, rozdv, roidaase respectively, but cf. rodisi, rodets (2. sing. 
+ 3. pl. pres.) 

1.03 Vocalic non-terminal suffixes are lost if followed directly by a vocalic free 
suffix. 

slySa- “‘to hear” -i8i (2. sing. pres.) -gfe (3. pl. pres.) give sly8-i-& and slySe¢le. 
1.04 No form can end in a consonant. Hence if a non-terminal suffix or a stem 
ending in a consonant is followed by a zero free suffix, the final consonant is 
truncated or a special vowel is added. 

znaj- “to know” -x@ (1. sing. aor.), (2. sing. aor.) give znax and zna (respec- 
tively: but ved- ‘‘to lead” has 2. sing. aor. vede.) 

1.1 Additional modifications of the stem: 

1.11 Full stems ending in -vr- undergo the following changes: 

a. In the infinitive, supine, and aorist -vr- changes to -ré- 

b. In all other cases before consonantal desinences -vr- changes to -ra- and be- 
fore vocalic desinences it remains intact. 
mor- “to die” -mréti (infinitive), wmereme (imperative, 1. pl.), -mrére (1. sing. 
aor.), -mrole (pret. act. part. 2) -more (pret. act. part. I) 

(Note: we consider spellings such as the infinitive m»rét7 as scribal errors; on the 
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other hand the imperfect umor-éaxg is in agreement with our rule. See also 
appendix 2 0.11) 

1.12 Full stems ending in a reduced vowel plus a nasal consonant substitute a 
nasal vowel for the reduced vowel when the stem is truncated. -»- changes to -¢- 
and -s- changes to -9-. 

klon- “to curse’’ has kleti (infinitive) but kloni (2. sing. imperative); dsm- “to 
blow” has dot (infinitive) but demy (pres. act. part.) 

1.13 Full stems ending in -ov- when truncated change their final (or only) vowel 
to -u-. 

slov- “‘to be famous”’ slovets (3. sing. pres.) and sluéi (infinitive) 


2.0 The persons and numbers are expressed by the following free suffixes: 


sing. pl. dual 
1. -9/-0 -mo -vé 
2. -Si/-# -te -ta 
3. -# -¢-/-9- -te (-ta) 


The 1. pers. sing uses -g in the present tense and -2 in the past tenses. 

glagola- ‘‘to speak” glagoljg (1. sing. pres.) glagolaxe (1. sing. aor.) 

The 2. sing. uses -& in the present tense. In all other categories which have 
personal forms the zero (- #* ) desinence is used and is identical with the 3. sing. 
réza- ‘“‘to cut” réze& (2. sing. pres.), rézi (2./3. sing. imperative), réza (2./3. sing. 
aor.). 

The 3. pl. alternants are distributed as follows: 

In the present tense their use is determined by the phonemic composition of the 
full stem. (cf. 3.0) 

Ljubi- “to love” Ljubets; kaza- “to show” kazgts 

In the past tenses, -¢- is used in the aorist, -9- in the imperfect. 

ved- ‘‘to lead”’ vedosé (3. pl. aor.), vedéaxg (3. pl. imperfect). 

In both 3. pers. sing. and plural the free suffix -/a is added. This is almost regular 
in the present tense and occasional elsewhere. (cf. Diels, p. 227 note 3) 

ved- ‘‘to lead” vedgte (3. pl. pres.) vede (3. sing. aor.) 


3.0 The Present Tense. The present tense is expressed by the non-terminal suffix 
-t-/-e-. -i- is added to open polysyllabic full stems ending in a front vowel or in 
c, 3, §, 2, & &, 2d followed by -a-. Full stems ending in -ja- as well as all other 
stems use the -e- suffix. The personal suffixes are added to the temporal suffixes 
(cf. 2.0) 

rodi- ‘‘to bear” rodi&i (2. sing. pres.), slySa- ‘“‘to hear” slyite (3. sing.), moné- 
“to mean” monite (2. pl. pres.) but krad- “to steal” krade& (2. sing. pres.), 
lega- ‘‘to lie” lezems (1. pl. pres.) as well as séja- “to sew” séje& (2. sing. pres.). 
Stems taking the suffix -e- take -g- in the 3. pers. pl. Stems taking the suffix -1- 
take -¢- in the 3. pers. pl. (cf. 2.0) In accordance with rule 1.03 -i-/-e- are lost 
before the vocalic suffixes of the 1. sing. and 3. pl. 
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krad- “‘to steal’ krade&i (2. sing.) and kradgts (3. pl.) kradg (1. sing.); lyubi- 
“to love” ljubi&i (2. sing.) and ljubets (3. pl.) Ljubljg (1. sing.) 

3.1 The Imperative. The imperative is expressed by the non-terminal desinence 
-i-/-é-(-a-). -i- appears in the case of verbs whose 1. pers. sing. pres. ends in: ¢, 
&, 2, &t, 4d, j and before the zero desinence (of the 2. and 3. pers. sing. cf. 2.0). 
In all other cases we have -é- (and its alternant -a- after §, 2, ¢, St, 2d, j; 
cf. 0. 301; cf. also rules of substitutive softening 0.32 f.) The personal suffixes are 
added to the non-terminal suffixes. (cf. 2.0). 

moné- “to mean” monite (2. pl.) moni (2./3. sing.); znaj- “to know” znajite (2. 
pl.) znaji (2./3. sing.) 

Monosyllabic semi-closed full stems ending in -e- followed by a velar change the 
stem vowel to -»v-. 

rek- “to say” recéte (2. pl.), rect (2. sing.) 

3.20 The Present Participles. Free suffixes expressing gender, number and case 
are added to the suffixes expressing the participles. 

3.21 The suffix expressing the present active participle is -¢/-y. 

Open full stems (other than those ending in -no-) and closed full stems in -j-, 
take the suffix -¢. All other stems take the suffix -y. 

znaj- “to know” znaje, moné- “‘to mean” mone, moli- “to pray” mole; glagola- 
“to speak” glagolje but dvigng- “to move” dvigny and nes- “to carry”’ nesy. 
3.22 The non-terminal suffix expressing the present passive participle is -i-/ 
-e-/-0- followed by -m- 

Full stems forming their present tense with the non-terminal suffix -i-, take the 
suffix -im-. All other stems take -e-/-o-. The suffix -o- is taken by verbs whose 
present stem ends in a consonant after which -o- is admitted, cf. 0.30; in all 
other cases the suffix is -e-. 

moli- ‘to pray” molims; moné- “to mean” monims; glagola- ‘‘to speak’’ glagoljeme 
(ef. glagoljo (1. sing. pres)); znaj- “to know” znajem2; dvigno- ‘to move’ dvig- 
nome; rek- “to say” reko (1 sing. pres.) rekoms; nes- “to carry” nesome (ef. 
nese&i (2. sing. pres.)). 


4.00 The Past Forms. 

4.10 The past tenses are expressed by the following non-terminal suffixes to 
which the personal free suffixes are added (cf. 2.0): -z-/-s- appear before free 
suffixes beginning in a vowel. (Their distribution is, of course, governed by rule 
0.321.) -xo- appears before free suffixes beginning in labials (-m- or -v-). Before 
all other free suffixes the imperfect has the suffix -%e- and the aorist -s-/- # . 
4.11. The aorist -s- appears before free suffixes beginning in -t-. Before the free 
suffix #, -s- is automatically dropped, as in Old Church Slavonic a word cannot 
end in a consonant. After semi-closed full stems -o-/-e- is inserted: -e- before 
zero, -0- in all other cases. Cf. also 1.04 

ved- ‘‘to lead”’ ved-o-x-e (1. sing.) vedode (3. pl.) ved-o-xo-me (1. pl.) ved-o-s-te (2. 
pl.) ved-e (2./3. sing.) glagola- “‘to speak” glagola-x (1. sing.) glagolaSe (3. pl.) 
glagola-xo-me (1. pl.) glagola (2./3. sing.). 

Some verbs with full stems ending in -ng- preceded by a consonant lose this 
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suffix in the aorist (and in all other preterit formations except the infinitive and 
supine). They are then treated as semi-closed full stems. A list of these verbs will 
be found in Diels p. 257. dvigno- “to move” dvigoxrs (1. sing. aor.) 
4.111 Some verbs having semi-closed full stems as well as the just mentioned 
verbs in -ng- which lose this suffix in the aorist, form an aorist by adding the 
personal endings of the non-present tenses directly to the stem. -o-/-e- is inserted 
between the stem and consonant suffixes. -e- appears before zero and before 
-t-, -o- in all other cases. The verb id- ‘‘to go”’ has the most attested forms of this 
type of aorist: id- “to go”’ ido, ide, ide, idové, ideta, idete, idome, idete, ido, dvigng- 
“to move’”’ dvigo, dvize, etc. 
4.112 Other verbs with semi-closed full stems have, in addition to the regular, 
the so-called s-aorist. The s-aorist is expressed by the suffix -z-/-s which is added 
to the stem without the svarabakhti vowel as in 4.110 and 4.111. Full stems 
ending in a velar consonant (k or g) take the suffix -z-; all other stems take the 
suffix -s-. All full stems are truncated. In addition the following vowel changes 
take place: 
a) e changes to é. tek- “to run” tézro (1. sing.) 
b) o changes to a. bod- “‘to pierce’’ bass (1. sing.) 
c) In verbs with vocalic ablaut (see list in 6.0) the full vowel is used. vrag- 
“to throw” vrézo (1. sing.) cvet- “to bloom” cvise (3. pl.) see Van Wijk pp. 219 
ff. for details. 
4.12 The imperfect is expressed by the non-terminal suffix -éa-/-aa-. -aa- ap- 
pears always after §, 2, ¢, &t, 3d, j cf, 0.30. The suffix is added directly to the full 
stem which is modified as follows: 
a) Full stems ending in -é- and -aj- are truncated and are treated like open full 
stems in -é- and -a-. (See b) 
b) Open full stems in -é- and -a- as well as closed full stems in -é- and -aj- 
(as just explained) cause progressive truncation of the suffix. 
znaj- ‘‘to know”’ znaazo (3. pl.), vidé- “to see’’ vidéaSete (2. pl.) fi 
c) All other open full stems are truncated (cf. also 1.02) rodi- “‘to bear’’ rogda- 
azom® (1. pl.) 
4.20 The Preterit Participles. 
4,21 The first preterit active participle is expressed by the non-terminal suffix 
-v-/-b-/--. The alternants are distributed as follows: 
a) Closed full stems in -j- and -v- and open stem other than those ending in 
-i- and -no- which is lost in the aorist take ~-v-. 
plov- “to swim” -pluve; znaj-“to know” znavo; moné- “to mean” monéve, 
glagola- “to speak’’ glagolavs, ring-“to drop” rinove but dvigng- “to move” dvigs 
b) All other full stems take -»-/--. Full stems ending in -i- take -»- and the 
rest take -2- (cf. 1.02). 
nes- “‘to carry” nes; xvali- “to praise” xvalj 
Note: In the Supr. full stems in -i- are treated almost regularly (84%) like all 
\Aher open full stems. e.g. zvalivo. In the rest of the mss. this is a very rare phe- 
nomenon. (cf. Wiedemann, p. 134) 
4.22. The second preterit active participle is expressed by the non-terminal 
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suffix -l- which is added directly to the stem. The stems are modified in ac- 
cordance with rules 1.01 and 1.11. Examples see there. 
4.23 The passive preterit participle is expressed by the non-terminal desinence 
-t-/en-. -t- is mandatory only for semi-closed stems in nasals. -pwn- ‘to crucify” 
-pets. All other stems take -en-. The suffix is added directly to the full stem which 
is modified in the following instances: 

a) Full stems ending in -é- and -aj- are truncated and are treated like open 
full stems in -é- and -a-. 

b) Open full stems in -é- and -a- as well as semi-closed full stems in -éj- and 
-aj- (as just explained) cause progressive truncation of the suffix. 
séja- “to sow” séjane; (raz)uméj- “to understand” (raz)uméns 

c) All other full stems take -en-. 
rodi- “‘to bear” rozdens, rek- “‘to say” recene. 

d) Stems in -ng- which lose this suffix in the aorist are treated like semi-closed 
full stems. 
dvigng- “to move” dvizens. 


5.00 The Infinitive and the Supine. 

5.01 Both the infinitive and the supine are expressed with the non-terminal 
suffix -t-. The infinitive has the free suffix -i and the supine has the free suffix 
-» (-» after -3-, 3d, cf. 0.30). The suffixes are added to the full stems which 
are modified as stated in 1.01 and 1.11. 

pek- “to bake” peSti, pexto; réza- “to cut” rézati, rézate. 


6.0 Irregularities 

6.1. The following five verbs form the present tense with person-number suffixes 
which differ from those postulated in 2.0: bytt “to be’, dati “to give’, jasti 
“to eat”, iméti “to have’, védéi “to know”. 

6.2 The following verbs do not follow rule 3.0 in their selection of the alternant 
for the present tense suffix; bojati se “to fear”, doveléti “‘to satisfy’’, stojati 
“to stand”, sepati ‘‘to sleep’’, xotéti “to want’’. 

6.3 The following verbs do not follow rule 1.02 in the matter of substitutive 
softening of their final stem consonant: berati ‘‘to take’’, gonati “to drive, dorati 
“to tear’, Zedati “to wait’’, Zeti “to reap”, zevati ‘‘to call’’, iskati “to seek”’, 
kovati “‘to forge”, metati “to throw”, perati “to beat’’, revati “to tear’’, (ob) résti 
“to find”, (o)snovati “to found”, sesati “to suck”, tokati “‘to weave”. (Note: 
Most of these verbs are also irregular in that they have changes in their stem 
vowels. It was, therefore, considered unnecessary to formulate any rule which 
would describe their behavior.) 

6.4 The verbs iti “‘to go”, *jaxatt “to ride”, bytt “to be” use different stems for 
certain forms (suppletion). iti also has an irregular truncation of the stem in the 
infinitive. (cf. 1.01 a) 

6.5 The foilowing verbs undergo vowel changes in their major stems for which 
we were unable to find simple rules: 
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» alternates with e: berati, berg “to take’’; derati, dero “‘to tear”; porati, pero “to 
beat’’; stelatt, steljo “to spread’’. 

» alternates with 1: zedati, zizdo “to build”; *lezati, liz “to lick”; prsati, pide “to 
write; vig, cisti “to read”’; cveto, cvisti “to read. +i vom 

» alternates with é: vlvko, vléti “to pull”; slepati, slépljo “to gush”, tresati, 
tréZo “‘to tear’. 

-vv- alternates with -juj-: blevati, bljujg “to vomit”; plevati, pljujg “to spit”. 
» alternates with e: gonati, Zeng “to drive’. 

® alternates with o: zevati, zove “‘to call’. 

» alternates with é: brogo, bré&ti “to watch”; vrogo, ur&ti, “to throw”; vrezo, 
wri “to bind”; plezati, plézo “to crawl”; cropo, éréti “to scoop”, érspati, 
érépljg “to scoop”. 

® alternates with u: strogati, struzg ‘to lacerate’’. 

t alternates with é: zijati, zéjo “to yawn’; lijati, léjo “to pour’’; smijati se, sméo 
se “to laugh’’. 

ra alternates with or: brati, borjg ‘‘to struggle”’. 

la alternates with ol: klati, koljo “‘to stab’’. 

lé alternates with el: mléti, meljg “to grind”’ 

¢ alternates with &: sedg, sésti “to sit’; (ob)résti, (ob)reStg “to find”. 

¢ alternates with e: legg, le3ti “to lie down”. 

6.6. The following two verbs do not follow rule 1.11a: Zerg, Zrati ‘to sacrifice”; 
tora, troti “to rub’’. 

6.7. Some verbs with full steras ending in -ng- (which is preserved throughout) 
and others with monosyllabic full stems ending in -uj-, -ij- and -yj- insert a 
special non-terminal suffix between the stem and the desinence of the passive 
preterit participle. The alternants of this suffix are -v-/-sv-/-sv-/-ov-. Verbs in 
-uj- take the consonantal suffix; verbs in -ij- and -yj- take the suffix beginning 
with a reduced vowel (-tj- takes -v-; -yj- takes -sv-); verbs having the nasal 
suffix -ng- take the suffix beginning with the full vowel. Before this desinence full 
stems ending in -ij- and -yj- appear in their truncated (open) form, which is then 
further truncated as an open stem before a vocalic desinence. 

(ob) uj- “‘to shoe” (0b) wens; ij- “to sew” Sevens; kryj- “to cover” kravens; ring- 
“to push” rinovens. Not all verbs having the mentioned full stems undergo 
the changes outlined above; for a list of the attested forms see Diels, p. 255 note 
6; p. 258. 


APPENDIX 1 


In the following we shall attempt to show how the selection of the proper full 
stem is made. As illustrative material we use Diels’ classification (cf. ibid. pp. 
244-281) of the Old Church Slavonic verb. 

Class I.1 Verbs whose infinitive stem ends in a consonant which also occurs 
unsoftened in the present stem. All stems in this class are closed stems. The full 
stem of verbs in this class is the present stem because all closed and semi-closed 
full stems remain intact before vocalic desinences. (1.02) 
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The stems undergo the modifications mentioned in 1.01, 1.11, 1.12, 0.321 

tek- “to run” tekg, teceSi, te&ti, nes- “to carry” nesg nesti. 

Exceptions are all the verbs which have various kinds of vowel changes in the 
stem except those mentioned in 1.11 and 1.12: sti “to read”’, cvisti ‘to bloom”’, 
leSti “to lie down”, sésti “to sit down”, vré&ti “to throw”, -créti “to scoop”, 
-vr€ti “to bind”, bréti “to watch” tlé%i “to push”, vléSti “to pull”, zrati “to 
sacrifice”’, troti “to rub’. (12) 

Class I.2. Verbs with consonantal stem in the present tense which is related 
by rules of substitutive softening to that of the infinitive. This small class is 
composed of exceptions to our rules because of the vowel changes in the stem. 
klatt “‘to pierce”, brati “to struggle”, mléti “‘to grind’’, Zeti “to reap’’, and the 
stem -réstt which appears in sorésti “to meet” and obrésti “‘to find’’. (6) 

Class 1.3: Verbs whose final vowel is 7, y, or uw which in the present tense is 
followed by -j-. The full stems of this class are the present stems, they are all 
closed stems. 
kryj- “to cover” kryjo, kryti. 

Exception is péti “to sing”. (1) Some irregularities in the formation of passive 
preterit participle are discussed in 6.7. 

Class II: Verbs whose infinitive ends in -ngft. All verbs in this class have the 
infinitive stem as full stem: i.e. an open full stem ending in -ng-. The two sub- 
classes are distinguished by whether or not the suffix -ng- is preserved in the 
entire conjugation (ef. list in Diels pp. 257-8). 
ring- “to push” ring, ringti; dvigng- “to move” dvigng, dvigngti 
For some exceptions in formation of pass. pret. part. cf. 6.7. 

Class III.1 Infinitive stems ends in -é- (-a- after c, 3, §, 2, ¢, St, 3d, j) while 
present stem ends in consonant which undergoes of softening in the 1. pers. sing. 
only. The present tense suffix is -i-. All verbs in this class have the infinitive 
stem as their full stem; i.e. open full stem. All verbs in this class are polysyllabic 
and rule 1.02 c. applieshere. bojati se ‘‘to fear” and stojati “‘to stand”’ also belong 
in this class per 3.00. 
moné- “to mean” monjo, monisi, monéti; meléa— “to be silent” molég, mvl¢231, 
moléatt. 

Class III.2. Infinitive stems ends in -é- (-a- after c, 5, §, 2, ¢, &, 3d, j), present 
stem ends in -éj-/-aj-. The present stem is the full stem because it is the longer. 
bogatéj— ‘‘to become wealthy” bogatéjg, bogaté&je&, bogatéti 

Class IV. Infinitive stem ends in -i-, present stem ends in consonant which 
undergoes softening in the 1. pers. sing. and the present tense is expressed by the 
suffix -i-. All verbs in this class are polysyllabic. Here the infinitive stem is the 
longer stem; hence it is the full stem. Rule 1.02 ¢ applies here, as in class III.1. 
moli— “‘to ask” moljg, molis. 

Class V: All verbs in this class have an infinitive stem ending in -a-. 

Class V.1. Present stem ends in the same consonant as the infinitive. All stems 
in this class are bisyllabic and hence they are not in agreement with rule 1.02 
(which requires softening of the final consonant). In addition most of the verbs 
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of this class have a reduced vowel in the first syllable which alternates with a 
full vowel in the present tense. Thus the entire class consists of exceptions. 
sesati “‘to suck’’, tekati “to weave’’, iskati ‘‘to seek’’, metati “‘to throw” (iskati 
and metati have also present forms which are in agreement with 1.02 i.e. i%8@ 
and mesto cf. Diels, p. 269 note 5) kovati “to forge”, —snovati “instigate”, 
revati “to tear”, berati, “to take”, dorati “to tear’, porali “‘to beat”, gonati 
“to drive’, zovati ‘to call”, Zedati “to wait’’. (13) 

Class V.2. Present stem ends in c, 3, &, 2, ¢, &, 3d, j, i.e. the stem undergoes 
softening of type A in agreement with rule 1.02. In this class the infinitive stem is 
our full stem. 
glagola- ‘“‘to speak” glagoljg, glagolje&, glagolati. 

Exceptions are formed by verbs which have changes in the stem vowels. 
prsati ‘to write” (the form pisati which is found in several mss. is, of course, 
a regular form), zedati “to build”, imati “to seize” stvlati “to spread’’, 
strogati ‘‘to lacerate”’, plovati “to spit’”’, blevati “to vomit’; probably also the 
following verbs lezati “to lick”, slepati “to bind”, crepati “to scoop”, 
trezati “to tear’, plozati ‘to crawl’’. (12) 

Class V.3. The infinitive stem ends in -ja-, the present stem ends in -j-. 
The present tense is formed with the suffix -e-. Because of rule 3.00 this entire 
class is regular with the exception of the verbs which undergo vowel changes. 
The infinitive stem, being the longer stem, is the full stem. 

s&a- “to sow” séjo, sdjeto, séjete, séjati. 
Exceptions: lijati “to pour’’, smijati se “‘to laugh”’, zijatz “to yawn” (3) 

Class V.4. The infinitive stem ends in -a-, the present stem ends in -aj-. The 
longer stem is-the present stem, hence it is the full stem. 
délaj- ‘‘to do” délajg, délajete, délati. 

Class V1. Verbs whose infinitive ends -ovati, while the present stem ends in 
-uj- and is followed by the suffix -e-. The infinitive stem is the full stem. The 
change from -ova- to -uj- is in accordance with our rules of substitutive softening 
0.32. 
darova— ‘“‘to give” darujg, darujets, darovati. 

Class VII. Irregular verbs. The entire class forms exceptions to our rules. 
byti “‘to be’’, jasti “to eat”, dati “to give’’, védéti “to know’’, iméti “to have’”’, 
sepati “‘to sleep, xzotéti “to want”, iti “to go”, *jarati “to ride’’, doveléti “to 
satisfy”. Note, however, the verb stati ‘‘to stand”’ stang, stanetd etc. is completely 
regular if we postulate the present stem stan- as the full stem. The imperfect 
ostanéaxg which causes some difficulty to Diels is what we expect before a vocalic 
desinence. 


APPENDIX 2 


The Old Russian conjugation is very similar to that of Old Church Slavonic. 
Only in relatively few places do the above rules have to be modified. Unfor- 
tunately the Old Russian material has not been studied as carefully as the Old 
Church Slavonic and, therefore, many minor problems are still obscure. This 
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applies in particular to the correct interpretation of variant spellings of one and 
the same form. However, in its major outlines the system is quite clear. 

Old Russian of our earliest manuscripts possessed no nasal vowels. Therefore 
9 is regularly replaced by u and ¢ is regularly replaced by 4. Furthermore 5 
is replaced by z; &% and 4d are replaced by ¢ or &¢, and 2 respectively. 

The following rules are re-formations of the rules in the preceding article and 
refer to the paragraphs indicated: 
0.11 Old Russian does not have closed full stem in -r-. Verbs of this type; 
e.g. mor- “to die” change the -er- group to -eré-. Hence we have to elimi- 
nate rule 1.11 and change 3.00. 


0.32 Type A: k, t—%; p— pj n—nj 
g, d, z—% b—blj I—lj 
x, s—4 v—vlj r—rj 
m—mlj ov—uj* 


1.01 a. 3) Stems ending in velar stops (-k-, -g-) replace the expected cluster by -¢-. 
pek- “to bake” plus -di (inf.) pect. 

1.02 b. If the final vowel of a polysyllabic open full stem is a or o the final con- 
sonant undergoes substitutive softening before vocalic desinences. 

kolo- “to cut” gives kolju (1. sing. present); réza- “to cut” rézu, réze8 but 
gybnu- “‘to perish” gybnu, gybnedt. 

However, some bisyllabic open full stems having a reduced vowel in the first 
syllable do not follow this rule. For a list of these verbs see 6.3 below. 

1.02 c. If the final vowel of a polysyllabic open stem is a front vowel, the final 
consonant of the stem undergoes substitutive softening before all vocalic de- 
sinences except those beginning with -i- and -d-. However, stems ending in -»ré- 
do not admit substitutive softening of the final stem consonant. 

rodi- “‘to bear” -u (1. sing. pres.) gives rozu while -i3i (2. sing. pres.) and -dt» 
(3. pl. pres.) give rodisi and roddt»; moré- “to die’, morems, moru, etc. 

1.11 Omit. See 0.11 and 3.00 of appendix 2. 

2.0 In both 3. pers. sing. and plural the free suffix -t» is added. This is regular 
in the present tense and occasional elsewhere. 

ved- “‘to lead” vedet (3. sing. pres.) vedut» (3. pl. pres.) but vede (3. sing. aorist) 
and vedosa (3. pl. aorist) 

3.0 The present tense is expressed by the non-terminal suffix -i-/-e-. -i- is added 
to open polysyllabic full stems ending 1) in a front vowel (except for stems 
ending -eré-) and 2) in -a- preceded by c, -¢-, -8-, -z-. Stems ending in -»ré- 
and those ending in -ja- as well as all other stems take the suffix -e-. 

pore— “to lock” poru, poreto, porutr. 

3.20 The present participles of Old Russian have not been sufficiently studied. 
4.12 The imperfect is expressed by the non-terminal suffix -é-/-a-. -a- appears 
after open full stems ending in c, &, Z, ¢, j; -é- elsewhere. Full stems ending 
in -é&- and -aj- are truncated in the imperfect and are treated like open full stems 
in -é- or -a- respectively. 


* Only in stems ending in back vowels. 
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Open stems in -é- and -a- as well as closed full stems in -aj- and -éj- (as just ex- 
plained) cause progressive truncation of the suffix. 

znaj- “to know” znaxome (1. pl. ipf.) vidé- “to see” vidéru (3. pl. ipf.) ved- 
“to lead” vedéxome and pek- “to bake” pecaxom> (1. pl. ipf.). 

4.20 The preterit participles have not been studied sufficiently except for the sec- 
ond active participle, which does not differ from the Old Church Slavonic form. 
6.3 Eliminate as exceptions the following verbs which in Old Russian are regular: 
Zati, Inu “to reap; iskati, iu “to seek’’; kovati, kuju “to forge’’; metati, mecu 
“to throw”; (0)snovati, (o)snuju “to found”’. 

6.5 The following verbs have vowel alternations in their major stems for which 
we were unable to find simple rules. Their number is considerably smaller than 
in Church Slavonic. We have not considered clearly Church Slavonic forms found 
in Old Russian texts. 

» alternates with e: berati, beru “to take”; derati, deru “‘to tear”; perati, peru “to 
beat”; stvlati, stelju “to spread’’. 

» alternates with i: zedati, zizu “to build”; pesati, pisu “to write”; cotu, cists 
“to read’’. 

-vv- alternates with -juj-: blevati, bljuju “to vomit’; plevati, pljuju “to spit’’. 

® alternates with e: gonati, Zenu “to drive’’. 

® alternates with o: zevati, zovu “to call”’. 

i alternates with é: smijati sd, sméju sa “‘to laugh”. 

4 alternates with &: sddu, sésti ‘to sit down’’; (ob)rdéu, (ob)résti “‘to find”’. 

G alternates with e: lagu, lec “to lie’. 

6.6 Eliminate. 

6.7 Eliminate. 
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THE POLISH ADJECTIVE RADZIECKI, ‘SOVIET’ 
(A SrrucTuRAL ANALYSIS) 


STANISEAW WESTFAL 


The loanwords Sowiety', ‘Soviet Union’, and sowiecki, adj., ‘Soviet’, have 
been officially banned in Polish since 1944-45, and the “native” radztecki, adj., 
cf. Zwigzek Radziecki, ‘Soviet Union’, which was coined some time during or 
after the 1917 Russian revolution, introduced instead. A similar Communist 
neologism is used in Ukrainian: radjdns’kyj, Radjdns’kyj Sojiz, ‘Soviet Union’.? 
Czech and Slovak have so far been left undisturbed, cf. Sovétsky Svaz and 
Sovietsky Svdz. 

The change in “Poland-Polish” was an act of deliberate, political purism: a 
system of government which aspires to universal application, ought not to be 
known under an originally Russian name (sovét, ‘council’, sovétskij, ‘of council’, 
both in use before the revolution); the designation should be as native as the 
“Sovietism” itself is alleged to be. The change made a breach in a twenty-odd- 
year tradition inasmuch as the terms Sowiety, sowiecki had been almost uni- 
versally employed during the pre-1944 period. Their use certainly was character- 
istic for Polish, with its proneness to adopt foreign words for the sake of the 
couleur locale inherent in them. However, though very seldom, radziecki, Zwigzek 
Radziecki (or Zwigzek Rad) had also been used in the inter-war period, exclu- 
sively (?) by Communists who were never administratively prevented from 
doing so. 

The situation was not different in the neighbouring Lithuanian, Soviety 
Sajunga being almost the only term for ‘Soviet Union’ (cf. the adj. sovietiskas), 
beside which one had Taryby Sgjunga (with gen. pl. from taryba, ‘council’), 
compulsory during the 1940-41 period and since the reoccupation of Lithuania 
in 1944. There was nothing political in the use by the Lithuanians—or anybody 
else for that matter—of the loanword instead of its native equivalent: the loan- 


1 The use of the plural to denote the country, also in Czech, is in Russian limited to 
colloquial speech and felt as slightly depreciative. 

The sg. sowiet is also used in the meaning of ‘1917 council’ or ‘Soviet council’. 

The personal use of sowiet occurring among uneducated people, is worth mentioning: 
A nafty tak zwani sowiect rzeczywiscie przywieéli duzo (J. Mackiewicz, Wiadomosci, Lon- 
don 3.7.49, p. 1). In certain educated circles the slangy personal sowieciarz is very much in 
use (Z. Nowakowski, Wiad., 31.7.49, p. 1: Reke anielskg przemySlny Anglik (zdaje si¢ 
ze to wynalazca francuski a moze jeszcze rzymski) zastgpit “‘smyczq’’, ktéry widok tak 
oburzyt wspomnianego sowieciarza). This formation is depreciative. Its depreciative value 
may be gauged through comparison with the numerous ‘‘desubstantival’’ formations in 
-‘arz which mostly denote men pursuing professions or indulging in pastimes quite 
often either regarded as disreputable or actually criminal gazeciarz, ‘newspaper-seller’, 
karciarz, ‘habitual card player’, kobieciarz, ‘woman-pursuer’, narciarz, ‘skier’, waluciarz, 
‘disreputable currency dealer’, etc. 

? There is in Ukrainian no etymologic equivalent of the Russian sovét, the only word 
being rdda, from Pol. rada, cf. Verchévna Réda SRSR, ‘Supreme Council of the USSR’. The 
Russ. rdda, cf. cérskaja rdda, ‘tsar’s council’, also comes from Polish. 
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words have been only marginally known in the two sister republics of Estonia 
and Latvia since 1918. The Estonian for ‘Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic’ 
is Eesti Néukugude (‘council’, Gen. pl.) Socialistlik Vabariik—for ‘Soviet Union’: 
Néukugude Liit. Sovettide maa, ‘land of Soviets’, only occurs in slang and has 
ironical colouring. The Latvian for ‘Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic’ is Latvijas 
Padomju (‘council’, Gen. pl.) Socialistiski Respublika. Sovetu Latvija also is a 
slang item coloured with irony. Besides, Soviet, Soviet Union, is the exclusive 
use in English both in non-Communist and Communist circles, just as in Czech 
and Slovak and indeed most European tongues. 

Thus, the difference between Czech, English, Lithuanian, Polish, Slovak, ete. 
on the one hand, and Estonian, Latvian on the other, is fundamentally one of 
purism, not politics, and the introduction of radziecki was an act of political 


exaggeration. 
* 


* * 


When first confronted with the adjective radziecki, ‘Soviet’, every Pole with 
any feeling of the language reacts unfavourably, and only long habit may soften 
this reaction. Hostility towards Communism or Sovietism may certainly add 
to the irritation, but is not its source—the loanword, sowiecki, does not provoke 
any unpleasant reaction. The reason is that radziecki lacks adequate structural 
justification and that the adjectives on which it is based, are semantically de- 
preciative. This study will present the whole problem against a wide structural 
background. 

The Soviet system consists of councils, sovéty, rady. Therefore, the task with 
which the Polish coiner was faced, was to form an adjective from rada, ‘council’. 
In tackling this task, the coiner had to consider three adjectival suffixes: -(’)n-, 
-ow- and -(’)sk-. We shall examine the possibilities in this order of succession. 

There are in Polish many “desubstantival” adjectives, of varying semantic 
character, formed with -(’)n-, cf.: dobra koécielne, ‘church estates’, (cf. koéciét, 
‘church’); rozkoszne lato, ‘delightful summer’ (cf. rozkosz, ‘delight’); wal ziemny, 
‘earth rampart, earth dam’ (cf. ziemia, ‘earth’), etc., all formed from inanimate 
stems. The sweeping assertion by H. Ulaszyn that the suffix is ‘“‘very productive” 
(ef. p. 234, The Academy Grammar, Cracow, 1923), is, however, very inexact. 
In many categories the suffix is completely or almost completely dead. To take 
the vocalic inanimate feminines of a structure identical with that of rada (see 
below): apart from such inherited, older formations as dumny, ‘proud (ef. 
duma, ‘pride’); praca reczna, ‘manual work’ (cf. reka, ‘hand’); ustréj rolny, 
‘agricultural system’ (cf. rola, ‘tilled soil’), etc., there is not anything new there. 
Radny, ‘of council’, once existed, cf. dom radny (the Dictionary of Linde), 
‘seat of town-council’, but is now dead or archaic. The (adjectival) substantive 
radny, ‘city-, town-councillor’, flourishes, but would not by itself obtrude a 
reissue of radny to mean ‘of council, Soviet’—the decisive factor is the funda- 
mental unproductiveness of the -(’)n- suffix with feminine stems of the rada 
type (at least). The coiner could not have made any use of this suffix. 

The next suffix, -ow-, which once served to form possessive adjectives from 
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animate masculines (now from personal masculines, cf. troski ojcowe, ‘father’s 
sorrows’ (cf. ojciec, father’) in poetic archaising style, or wives’ designations as 
Adamowa Mickiewiczowa, ‘(Mrs.) Adam Mickiewicz’, in normal style), is at 
present used very widely. Nevertheless, a rad-ow-y, ‘of council’, makes one 
shudder. There are two reasons for it, one, unimportant, the existence of a 
rad-ow-y (not known in The W.D., 1912, but in use in 1922 when an Instytut 
Radowy was set up in Warsaw), from rad, ‘radium’, the other decisive, the rarity 
of formations in -ow- from inanimate vocalic feminines of a structure identical 
with that of rada, this is, with stems composed of consonant, vowel and con- 
sonant. 

Radowy, ‘of radium’, did not preclude the formation of a radowy, ‘of council’, 
for such pairs, though rare, do occur, cf. as pikowy, ‘ace of spades’, from pik, 
‘spade’, and koldra pikowa, ‘quilting blanket’, from pika, ‘quilting’, etc. Later 
on, however, when the Soviet Union was established (December, 1922), the 
radowy, ‘of council, Soviet’, might have become embarrassing, since Polish has 
zutazek both for ‘(chemical) compound’ and for ‘union’. 

Radowy, ‘of council’, has never existed, although it might come in quite 
handy in such uses as are found for seymowy, from sejm, ‘(Polish, Lithuanian) 
diet’, a collective like rada itself, cf. gmach sejmowy (or sejmu) ‘sejm, building’, 
ustr6} seymowy, ‘sejm, parliamentary system’, where in the instance of the rada 
only Genitives may be used. 

Feminine collectives do form adjectives in -ow-, cf. mecze ligowe (recent), 
‘(Football) League matches’; zaloga, ‘all the miners working in a mine’: rady 
zalogowe, ‘their councils’, etc. Nevertheless, duma, ‘(Russian) duma’, or rada 
have no adjectival derivatives in -ow-. The reason may be found in examining 
the vocalic inanimate feminines identic in structure with rada. Their number 
(vulgarisms excluded) exceeds 200. There are 151 concretes of all description 
among them: 87 have no adjectives in -ow-. The materialia are the concrete 
category that has the highest proportion of -ow- (21, ef. cyna, ‘tin’: misa cynowa, 
‘tin basin’; lipa, ‘linden, lime’: stét lipowy, ‘table made of linden wood’; soda: 
woda sodowa, ‘soda water’, etc.—13 have no -ow-, cf. kasza, ‘porridge’, maka, 
‘flour’, ruda, ‘ore’, woda, ‘water’, etc.). Among the 58 abstracts and quasi- 
abstracts 50 have no -ow- (examples below). The concrete character favours 
-ow-, the abstract character does not. 

Native character is a circumstance against -ow-. Among the 11 substantives 
denoting parts of body, all of which are native, none (cf. noga, ‘leg’, reka, ‘hand’, 
szyja, ‘neck’, etc.) have -ow- except in special language (otwér gebowy/ or istota kor- 
owa mézgu/ are anatomy terms). Among the 17 substantives denoting “features of 
land surface”, most of which are native, only 6 have -ow- (cf. gréb jamowy, an 
archaeology term, kwiaty igkowe, ‘meadow flowers’, cf. igka, ‘meadow’, etc.), 
while most (géra, ‘hill, mountain’, niwa, ‘field’, rzeka, ‘river’, etc.) have none. 
The abstracts are for the most part native: among the 23 denoting quality or 
state, there is only one with -ow-: miara, ‘measure’: kroki miarowe, ‘rhythmic 
steps’, while bieda, ‘misery, poverty’, cisza, ‘silence, stillness’, dola, ‘lot, fate’, 
duma, ‘pride’, meka, ‘torture’, nedza, ‘misery’, nuda, ‘boredom’, pycha, ‘(ex- 
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cessive) pride’, susza, ‘drought’, tusza, ‘fatness’, wada, ‘defect’, wiedza, ‘know- 
ledge’, zadza, ‘(carnal) desire’, etc. have none. The collectives are a category 
apart. There are 4 with -ow-: liga, ‘league’, loza, ‘lodge’, (dygnitarze lozowi, 
‘Free-Masonic dignitaries’), rasa, ‘race’, (przesady rasowe, ‘racial prejudices’,), 
rota, ‘a military unit’, (ogiefi rotlowy, W.D.), 4 without: czata, ‘military outpost’, 
duma (Russian), rada, ‘council’, rzesza, ‘multitude’ (The New Test.), Rzesza, 
‘the (German) Reich’. 

Though of distant German origin (Rat), rada which is homonymous with the 
adjective, rada, f., ‘glad’, and has a wide family of derivatives (radzié, radny, 
etc.) is native thereby (structurally phonologic criterion of native character). 
Though a collective, it also occurs among the abstracts in the meaning ‘advice’ 
(similarly as duma has an abstract homonym, ‘pride’, cf. also dumaé, ‘dream, 
meditate’). On the contrary, loza, ‘lodge’, occurs among the concretes as ‘theatre 
box’. The conclusion is: rada has no adjective in -ow- because it is a native 
feminine vocalic inanimate of a certain structure with abstract connections 
(whereas i.a. loza is recognizably foreign and has concrete connections). 

The only available suffix left is now -(’)sk- which—a merit in the case of an 
adjective to mean ‘Soviet’—forms all “national” adjectives, such as polski, 
‘Polish’, francuski, ‘French’, etc. Derivation of adjectives from common nouns 
by means of the non-extended -(’)sk- is in modern Polish restricted (except for 
most personal masculines). Among some 5,000 feminines recorded in a word 
collection fairly representative of current usage, only 14 (6 personal and 8 
inanimate) have concomitant adjectives in -(’)sk-: 


5 designations of women ‘‘as such’’: baba, ‘old woman’, deprec.: babski; biatogtowa, 
‘woman’: bialoglgwski (both jocular archaisms); dama, ‘lady’: damski; dziewczyna, ‘girl, 
lass’: dziewczynski (Sienkiewicz, with dial. colouring, written language alone); panna, 
‘miss, unmarried woman’: panienski; cf. also zeiski, feminine’, whose stem, zona, ‘wife’, 
has acquired a different meaning since the formation of the adj. 4 designations of military 
formations: artyleria, ‘artillery’: artyleryjski; biata gwardia, ‘white guard’: bialogwardyjski 
and gwardia: gwardyjski; kawaleria, ‘cavalry’: kawaleryjski—all of them most likely 19th 
or 20th cent. Russicisms (ef. artilerijskij, belogvardéjskij, gvardéjskij, kavalerijskij)— 
Linde, who is free from any Russ. influence, does not know them, but i.a. has the no longer 
used artyleryczny, W.D.—some other formations. 3 social-life terms: gromada, ‘village 
collectivity’: gromadzki; szlachta, ‘nobility’: szlachecki; wies, ‘village’: wiejski. 2 geographic 
terms: géra: gérski; ziemia: ziemski. 


The type—with the possible exception of dziewczynski if not a loanword from 
dialect—is well dead. It is both frequent and alive only among place-names (cf. 
Lida: lidzki; Ruda Pabianicka: Rudzka géra, a hill nearby; while ruda, ‘ore’, has 
no derivative; Sroda: sredzki, while sroda, ‘Wednesday’, has srodowy; among the 
newly acquired place-names: Jaffa: pomaraficze jaffskie, ‘Jaffa oranges’; Panama, 
kanat panamski, ‘The Panama Canal’, etc.) and among the adjectival, originally 
noble, surnames, with their constant new accretions (Grontowski, recent, from 
a Yiddish surname). 

A radzki once existed, cf. o radzkim postuszefistwie, ‘about a councillor’s, 
councillors’ obedience’, 15th. cent., W.D. It meant ‘councillor’s, -ors’ and like 
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barbarzynski, ‘barbarian’, Swigtokradzki, ‘sacrilegious’ was derived from a noun 
of the -(’)c-a type (radéca, barbarynizca, swigtokradca) with the ellipsis of the 
suffix. The other example of The W.D.: Debski i Swidwa sq, burmistrzami, Jan 
Rawa w6jtem, Domanowski radzkim, ‘Debski and Swidwa are burgomasters, 
Jan Rawa—head of village, Domanowski—a councillor’, from L. Krzywicki, 
born 1859, is a substantive from rada, a historiography term dead to all intents 
and purposes. A reissue of radzki to mean ‘of council, Soviet’ would be impossible 
in view of the fundamental unproductivity of the suffix with feminines even in 
spite of the closely connected gromadzki and possible occasional outbursts of 
life (dztewcezynskz). 

Among the extended -(’)sk- suffixes, three, -’avsk-, -owsk- and -'eck- might 
have presented themselves for choice. 

The native -’avsk- requires either a palatal stem or palatalisation of stem 
consonant. Its -’a% is due to substantives in -’an-in-, like mieszczanin, ‘town- 
dweller’, wloscianin, ‘peasant’, or ziemtanin, ‘(big) landowner’. The type, strictly 
personal in character, comprises names of inhabitants of countries, cities, towns 
and villages, cf. Rosjanin, ‘a Russian’, Slowianin, ‘a Slav’, warszawianin, kali- 
szanin, lobzowianin, ‘inhabitant of Warsaw, Kalisz, Lobzéw’, and it is no wonder 
that -’ansk occurs with place-names: ziemie nadodrzavskie, ‘territories on the 
Odra’; Rozprza: rozprzanski, etc. Outside the category of the place-names only 
one formation may be found with a feminine stem, puszczanski, from puszcza, 
‘wilderness’, name of place, if not place-name (Droga byla ciezka, nie tak 
jednakze, jak czasami bywala w tych puszczafiskich krainach, Sienkiewicz, 
W.D.). Unlike many of Sienkiewicz’s revivals or coinages, puszczanski never 
penetrated into current language. Nevertheless, in view of the adjectival barren- 
ness of rada, it might have served as a tolerably good point of departure: a 
radzianski (cf. the term) would suit much better than radziecki, though the 
structural justification, limited to puszczanski and not extended to wloscianski, 
‘peasant’, adj., slowiariski and the like, with -(’)sk- would be scanty. Radzianski 
would be unequivocally justified and would lack so compromising an entourage 
as radziecki has. Otherwise, the two formations quoted Footnote 1, sowiet and 
sowieciarz, which show the need to have personal derivatives meaning ‘Soviet 
man’, would be replaced by a non-depreciative radzianin, cf. Slowianin. A ra- 
dzieczczanin would be much clumsier and therefore does not seem likely ever 
to be formed. 

The radzianin might have also found support in republikanin, ‘Republican’. 
This noun belongs in a fairly numerous group parallel to the -’an-in- type, the 
sole difference being that this suffix, foreign in origin (based on Latin or pseudo- 
Latin adj., cf. americanus, amerykanski/Amerykanin), requires no palatalisation 
of stem consonant. The type comprises names of inhabitants (Amerykanin) and 
of followers of religious (purytanin) or social (republikanin) creeds which also 
would place radzianin in the right milieu. The adjective, republikanski which, 
like puszczanski from puszcza, seems to be the only common-noun adjective 
with -ask- from a feminine stem, might also lend some support to radziaskt. 

The next extension of the -(’)sk- is -owsk-, based upon -ow-. -owsk- is very 
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frequent and productive with masculine stems, cf. czlonek, ‘member’: czlonkow- 
ski; Szekspir, ‘Shakespeare’: szekspirowski, etc., but, except for koScié! wizytkow- 
skt (wizytka, ‘Visitant nun’), does not occur with feminine stems (which do not 
and never have had possessives from personal stems in -ow-, like the masculines). 
Even feminine place-names rarely form adjectives in -owsk-: Kretynga: kretyngow- 
ski, Polgga: potggowski (both localities in Lithuania). A radowski would be 
impossible. 
The third extended -(’)sk- is -’eck-.* 


3 There are many other extensions of -(’)sk-, most of them due to foreign, mainly Latin 
influence, of limited occurrence, chiefly among place-names. A list of them is given here, 
arranged according to strict synchronistic rules: 

-ack-: Cluny (in France): kluni-ack-i; Mari-a, ‘Mary’: koScié} mari-ack-i (in Cracow) ; 

-aj-sk: Jaw-a (the island) : jaw-ajsk-i; Jur-a (the mountain range) : jur-ajsk-1; 

-al-sk-: Prowans-j-a, ‘the Provence’: prowans-alsk-t; 

-an-sk-: Nazaret: nazaret-ansk-i; Sparta: spart-anski-i; Tybet: tybet-atisk-t; 

-atyck-: Azj-a: azj-atyck-t; 

-eatyck- Hanz-a: hanz-eatyck-t; 

-ej-sk-: Alp-y, ‘the Alps’: alp-ejsk-i; Europ-a: europ-ejsk-i; 

-en-sk-: Budapeszt: budapeszt-ensk-i; Genu-a: genu-efsk-i; Koln-o: koln-ensk-1; Trtest: 
triest-ensk-i; 

-er-sk-: brat, ‘brother’: brat-ersk-i: brotherly, fraternal; 

-et-an-sk-: Tun-is: tun-etansk-t, ‘Tunisian’; 

-ew-sk-: krél, ‘king’: krél-ewsk-t, ‘royal’; 

-ez-an-sk-: Parm-a: parm-ezansk-i (parm-ensk-t is the usual form, though) ; 

-'en-sk-: Gniezn-o: gnieéni-ensk-i; koleg-a, ‘colleague’: kolez-ensk-i; 

-(ick)/- yck-: Tylz-a (Tilsit in German): tylz-yck-7; 

-tjsk-: Bask: bask-ijsk-t; Chil-e: chil-ijsk-i; 

-in-sk-/-yh-sk: Alp-y: trans-alp-insk-i; lomz-a: lomz-yhsk-t; starost-a, ‘head of district’: 
starosc-insk-i; Warm-ia: warm-insk-i; cf. also macierz, ‘mother’ (obsolete in this mean- 
ing): macierz-ynsk-1, ‘motherly, maternal’; 

-it-an-sk-: Konstantynopol: konstantynopol-itansk-i; Neapol, ‘Naples’: neapol-itansk-t 
(all the other, foreign or native, -pol’s have -sk-: Adrianopol: adrianopol-sk-i; Annopol, 
(on the Vistula) : annopol-sk-i; 

-j-an-sk-: Henryk Walezy, ‘Henri de Valois’ (Poland’s king, end of third quarter of the 
16th cent.): pakta henryc-jarski-e denotes the obligations accepted by that king; 
-j-sk-: Jude-a: jude-jsk-i; Nice-a (France, Asia Minor): nice-jsk-1; Wande-a, ‘the Vendée’: 

wande-jsk-i; 

-‘on-sk-: Jagiell-o, a king’s name (1386-1434): Grédek jagiell-onsk-i, town near Lwéw; 
dynastia jagiell-onsk-a, royal dynastry founded by J.; 

-wi-an-sk-: Peru: peru-wiansk-t; 

-yck-: Celt: celt-yck-i; Dor-owie: styl dor-yck-i; 

-yj-sk-: Kanad-a: kanad-yjsk-i; 

-yn-sk-: Bizanc-jum, ‘Byzance’: bizant-ynsk-i (also: bizant-yjsk-t). 

Comparison with Czech will show how much more Polish has been influenced by Latin in 
this respect too. 

The application of the -(’)sk- often shows interesting irregularities or deviations among 
native place-names. The adjective of Kozskie, pl., town name, is konecki, that of Sacz 
(formerly) Sadecz, gen. Sgdcza)—sqdeckt, that of Miedéna (formerly Miedéwna)—miedéwin- 
ski (last cf. Jezyk Polski, Cracow,X II, 1927, p. 180 and ff.). 

Sometimes the -n- suffix of the native place-name is omitted in the formation of the ad- 
jective: Molodecz-n-o: motodecki; Wabrzeé-n-o: wgbrzeski; Wiz-n-a: wiski. Otherwise, the 
-n- may be replaced by: -’e-ri- (Trzemesz-n-o: trzemesz-en-sk-i), -i-h/ -y-nh- (Chelm-n-o: 
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A radziecki has been in existence ever since the Middle Ages. It was derived 
from radzca, now radca, ‘city, town-councillor’, and meant ‘city-, town- 
councillor’s,’ accordingly (Linde: (‘od radzcéw’). 

The oldest dictionary quotation for radziecki comes from the 15th cent., but 
the word seems to have come into being about two centuries earlier, when Polish 
cities and towns were being reorganised after German pattern and granted 
autonomous councils (rada), composed of councillors (radéca). radéca, a masc. 
agent-noun, was formed from radzié, ‘advise’, like chwalca or klamca from 
chwalié, ‘praise’, klamaé, ‘lie’ Radzié itself was based upon rada, like gawedzié, 
‘chat’, upon gaweda, ‘chat, tale’, or wadzié, ‘trouble’, upon wada, ‘defect, fault’. 
Thus, the sequence wa: rada > radzié > radzca > radziecki, not rada > radzi- 
ecki as in the case of the modern radziecki. 

The latest dictionary quotation containing the medieval adjective is from 
Pilchowski (died 1802), viz. Linde. The word may nowadays be occasionally found 
in historiography, in the meaning indicated: Jan Sobieski ustanowil w r. 1680 
trzy porzadki miasta: radziecki, lawniczy i pospdélstwa przysieglege (p. 17, J. 
Rokoszny, Przewodnik po Sandomierzu, 3rd ed., Sandomierz, 1925); or in a 
later meaning pointing at the whole collective body of the councillors, city- or 
town-, not any other: Ksiegi radzieckie kazimierskie, 1369-1381 (Latin: Acta 
consularia casimiriensia), a publication by A. Chmiel in the Wydawnictwa 
Archiwum Aktéw Dawnych Miasta Krakowa, Cracow, 1933; etc. 

Many an educated Pole will, especially since the new radziecki was coined, 
unhesitatingly contend that the medieval adjective does not exist in modern 
Polish or indeed has never existed: the old word only lingers in historiography, 
as many other archaisms do, not known outside a narrow circle of specialists. 
Only the second of its two meanings is connected with rada and this only with 
the city-, town-council. For these two reasons, the medieval word must be 
regarded as something entirely different from the modern one. 

We shall now examine the problem of whether Polish has a suffix -’eck- and 
to what extent this element exists. It may be found in two place-name ad- 
jectives: Itza: ilzecki and Mazowsze, ‘Mazovia’: mazowiecki (modified from 
mazourteski, 15th cent. (A. Briickner, Slowntk etymologiczny jezyka polskiego). 

Among common nouns, two structural types may have given rise to -’eck- 
masculines in -’ec/-(')c- and personal masculines in -(’)c-a. The first type com- 
prises several hundreds of nouns, both inanimate (fewer) and animate. Only 9 
personal formations in -'ec/-(’)c-, chiefly with verbal stem have adjectives in 
-(')sk-: jeniec, ‘prisoner-of-war’: obéz jeniecki (recent) ; jeédziec, ‘rider’: zawody 
jeédzieckie; krawiec, ‘tailor’: zaklad krawieckt; kupiec, ‘merchant’: zmyst kupiecki; 
lowiec (obsolescent) ‘hunter’: konkurs lowiecki; motojec, ‘(Ukr.) youngster, young 





chelm-in-sk-i; Opocz-n-o: opocz-yn-sk-i), -an- (Jaworz-n-o: jaworz-an-sk-i), -e-% (“Cud-n-o 
i ziemia cud-erisk-a’’, title of a novel by Weyssenhof). Lastly, the -n- may be preserved, and 
the following suffixes added: -ev-sk- (Kol-n-o: kol-n-en-sk-t), -ow-sk- (Kut-n-o: kut-n-ow-sk-1). 

Needless to say, Polish is not alone in such complications, cf. Cambridge (Lat. Canta- 
brigia): Cantabr(ig)ian, Ozford (Lat. Ozonia): Oxon(ian); Fr. Monaco: monégasque; Sp. 
Galicia; gallego, Madrid: madrilefio, etc., etc. 
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brave:’ slawa molojecka (Sienkiewicz); Niemcy, ‘Germany’: niemiecki; strzelec, 
‘rifleman’: zawody strzeleckie; wybraniec ‘chosen one’: piechota wybraniecka, 
hist., ‘King Stefan Batory’s infantry recruited from specially selected peasants’. 

There are no instances of a disappearance of an -'ec/-(’)c- formation which 
fact might establish a direct link between the mother-word, e.g. fowy, ‘hunting’, 
and the adjective, lowiecki. The personal character of the adjectives concerned 
is not offuscated: konkurs lowiecki is not a ‘hunting (as in English), but hunters’ 
competition’. The formations quoted have not led to there arising an -'eck. 

We shall now examine the personal masculines in -(’)c-a. Their number in 
current modern Polish does not considerably exceed 160. However, only four 
formations have adjectives in -(’)sk- which in itself is a clear indication of the 
unproductiveness of the type: 

lowca (cf. lowiec): konkurs towiecki; radca, ‘councillor (city-, town-); coun- 
sellor (embassy, ministry)’: radziecki (see above); zbdjca, ‘robber’: zbéjecki 
napad, ‘robber-like attack’; zdrajca, ‘traitor’; zdradziecki napad, ‘treacherous, 
treasonable attack’. 

The type is now dead. It shows certain deviations. The medieval, learned 
radziecki may now also be referred to rada directly in view of the meaning it 
has developed (W.D.: ‘tyezacy §. radcéw, rady, radzenia’). Zdradziecki, now 
‘traitorous, treacherous, treasonable’, not ‘traitor’s’ is parallel to radziecki. It 
was also formed during the Middle Ages, from zdradéca (now zdrajca), 
‘traitor’, an agent-noun based upon zdradzié, ‘betray’, the latter from zdrada, 
‘treason, betrayal, treachery’, ay interesting imitation of the Germ. Verrat, com- 
posed of z- and rada, with a -d- inserted similarly as in zazdro8é, ‘jealousy’, 
from zazrosé. Phonetic development destroyed the link between zdrajca and 
zdradziecki, and, together with semantic evolution, helped the adjective to 
become associated with zdrada, a fact of the utmost importance for the formation 
of the modern radziecki. Lowiecki does not lend itself to linking with lowy, but 
zbéjecki may also be referred to the now more usual zbdj, ‘robber’. 

Thus, owing to the interplay of factors semantic (in the instance of radziecki 
and zdradziecki), phonetic (zdradziecki) and lexical (coexistence of zbdéjca and 
zb6j), @ common-noun suffix -’eck- may be established as existent, though the 
structural justification for it, chiefly the present-day divisibility of zdradziecki, is 
scanty. The sole reason to describe -’eck- as productive is not anything but just 
the coinage of the modern radziecki. The link uniting the -(')sk- adjectives with 
their mother-words in -(’)c-a has been broken only partly, in the medieval 
radziecki and in zbéjecki, while it has persisted in the lowiecki. The modern 
radziecki represents a double structural association (with radca and with rada), 
which, together with the fact that the suffix -’eck- only has exiguous structural 
justification and is productive in the instance of the modern radziecki alone, 
makes of it a monstrosity. 

This is not all. The adjectives akin, first of all zdradziecki, then zbdjecki, 
represent notions hardly flattering, which only adds to the burdensome character 
of the word discussed. No wonder then that, wherever it is used by opponents of 
the régime, it invariably acquires ironical nuance. 
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The last problem to examine is whether the use of the suffix has been dictated 
by the fact that the Russ. sovétskij is formed with -sk-. Russian makes an 
ampler use of -sk- than Polish does (except for surnames). Following examples 
may illustrate this: 

drmija, armia, ‘army’: arméjskij, no adj. in Pol.; grammdtika, gramatyka, 
‘grammar’: grammattceskij, gramatyczny ; déti, dziect, ‘children’: détskij, dziecinny, 
dzigciecy; dima, (Russ.) duma, duma: dimskij, no adj. in Pol.; kommunizm, 
kommunist, komunizm, komunista, ‘Communism, Communist’: kommunisttceskij, 
komunistyczny; oktjdbr’, pazdzternik, ‘October’: oktjdbr’skij, paézdziernikowy; filo- 
légija, filologia, ‘philology’: filologiceskij, filologiceny, etc. The Russian expansion 
of -sk- has also left some traces in Polish, ef. artyleryjski and the other three 
adjectives mentioned above. 

As is pointed above, the coiner of radztecki, not being able to use -(')n- or 
-ow-, was bound to have recourse to the only available, though here rather 
barren type of suffix, the -sk-, used to form the “national” adjectives. This was 
suggested not by any foreign influence, but by the structural shortcomings of 
Polish in respect of rada. However, there was no absolute necessity to coin an 
adjective at all, the simplest procedure being the adoption of the Russ. sovétskij, 
lock, stock and barrel. Communist ideology, the need to have a native term, 
prevented the coiner from taking this reasonable course. After having rejected 
the non-extended -(’)sk- as unsuitable, he must have hesitated between -’avisk- 
and -’eck-. The choice of the latter has been dictated by the rhyme with sovétskij 
and possibly also niemiecki, ‘German’, the latter the only ‘“national’’ adjective 
in -’eck- (a dislike of the Ukr. radjdns’kyj might have been at work, too). Thus, 
radztecki, a structurally faulty word with negative associations, is also to some 
extent a Russicism. Purism defeated its own aims once again. 

Exceptions flourish, monstrosities occur. The faulty character of the Com- 
munist neologism does not condemn it to death. As pretentious as it may sound, 
the fate of the modern radziecki depends on the future of the world. Qui vivra, 
verra. 


The University of Glasgow. 
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SLAVIC FORMALIST THEORIES IN LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP 
WitituM E. Harkins 


The present article does not attempt a historical outline of the development 
of the formalist and structuralist approach to literary scholarship. It seeks 
rather to present these approaches as a total point of view and method of analy- 
sis, especially insofar as they involve the application of the methods of linguistic 
science in literary study, and to provoke interest in the possibility of a closer 
cooperation between linguistic science and literary scholarship. 

Formalism and Structuralism, first formulated in Slavic countries since the 
First World War, have continually been in close association with the science of 
linguistics. The linguistic structuralism of Roman Jakobson, Nikolaj Trubetz- 
koy, and the Prague Linguistic Circle was strongly influenced by Russian literary 
Formalism, in which Jakobson himself had been a leading spirit. Out of the 
Prague Circle there developed Czech literary Structuralism, led by Jakobson 
and Jan Mukafovsky. Polish Integralism, the parallel movement in Polish 
literary scholarship, founded by Manfred Kridl and the late Franciszek Siedlecki, 
was in turn influenced both directly by Russian Formalism and by Prague 
Structuralism, both literary and linguistic. 

All these groups stress the importance of the total work of art as a system 
composed of dynamic relations and oppositions. Most important for linguistic 
structuralism was the Russian formalists’ view that each language is actually an 
internally opposed system of sub-languages, structurally opposed in their func- 
tion, lexicon, syntax, and even in morphology and phonology. Thus we have 
the so-called standard language, a scientific or scholarly language, a colloquial 
communicative language, an emotional language. Further specialization results 
in sub-languages such as those of business, law, bureaucracy, journalism, pro- 
fessional cants, jargons, etc. Each of these sub-languages is opposed within the 
system of the language as a whole to all the others. In lexicon such oppositions 
are obvious, but the Russian formalist Jakubinskij discovered that this opposi- 
tion carried beyond lexicon to phonology, morphology and syntax. 

It was this opposition of functional sub-languages which created the basis 
in linguistic theory for Russian literary Formalism. The language of artistic 
literature, indeed, the language of each author, could thus be studied as a system 
of linguistic traits opposed to other types of language. A large part of the for- 
malists’ task was to determine the specific characteristics of the language of 
artistic literature, which they termed “poetic language,” not in order to exclude 
prose literature entirely, but to avoid the ambiguous term “literary language,” 
often used as a synonym for “standard language.” It must be observed here that 
the formalists did not identify literature itself entirely with the use of the poetic 
language, which is only material for literature. Hence, though linguistic analysis 
can contribute much to literary study, the latter cannot simply be reduced to 
the status of a branch of linguistics. 
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Russian Formalism, or the “Formal Method,” as it was more exactly des- 
cribed by Boris Eichenbaum and Viktor Zirmunskij, arose in 1915-1916 among 
a group of Moscow and Petersburg university students who were dissatisfied 
with the hegemony of the neogrammarian approach in linguistics and with 
prevailing eclecticism in literary theory. Such eclecticism had led to the study 
of literature by a number of different disciplines, philosophy, psychology, so- 
ciology, philology, cultural history, etc., each of which, imposing its methods on 
literary scholarship, had found that literature was only a reflection of its own 
content. The result was the conception of literature as the deterministic product 
of the psychology of its creator, his social and cultural enviornment, and the 
historical process. For the formalists, such disciplines might legitimately study 
the content of literary works, yet they could not be studying literature as such, 
which is an art form. For the formalists the problem was to determine the 
characteristics which distinguish literature from other mental activities, rather 
than to obliterate such distinctions, and to study these differential characteristics, 
which are the essence of what is literature. Most vicious in their opinion, per- 
haps, is the “biographical fallacy,”’ the notion that specific works of literature 
express the psychology of their creators, and, inversely, that the biography of 
the author may in part be reconstructed from the content of his writings. Per- 
haps the greatest contribution of Formalism and Structuralism has been to 
prove at least the partial independence of literature from the psychology of its 
creator. Mukafovsky stressed the role of the literary public, and of publishers, 
editors, critics and librarians in literary development. Jakobson has pointed out 
that when a poet writes a love poem, it does not necessarily mean that he is in 
love, for the love poem is a traditional literary form with its own range of con- 
notative or symbolic functions as well as purely denotative ones. Similarly, the 
authorship of a religious poem does not prove that the poet is religious. The 
classic story is told of Pushkin that he composed one of his most beautiful, 
reverential and pious love lyrics to his mistress, and wrote a letter to a friend 
in which he vilified the woman as a débauchée. Biographical ‘‘explanations” may 
become particularly fatuous, as when we are told that Pushkin wrote folk tales 
because he had heard them from his nurse. We ignore the countless cases of 
authors who similarly heard folk tales, but never wrote them down, and we also 
ignore the fact that Pushkin did not use the folk tales which his nurse had told 
to him. 

The Russian formalists had close connections with linguistic science on the 
one hand, on the other with modern experiments in poetry, especially Futurism. 
Russian Futurism sought the liberation of the “self-sufficient word” in poetry, 
the creation of an alogical “‘trans-sense” poetry. To an extent, the formalists 
sought to justify such verbal experiments. Today it is clearer that such “trans- 
sense” experiments were not really literature in the proper sense, since they do 
not use language, or, more exactly, they used language which possessed only 
phonology and lexicon, but a lexicon devoid of semantic referents. The semantic 
element, fundamental to literature, is absent. 

Russian Formalism developed as a specific reaction against the Imagism of 
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Potebnja, a Russian nineteenth-century scholar who had defined poetry as 
“thinking in images.’’ Thus the first step taken by the formalists was the refuta- 
tion of the notion that poetry is essentially a set of images. For the purposes of 
the present article, however, it will be better to refute three dominant views 
concerning the content of literature, so that the basis for the theory of Formalism 
can be seen more clearly. 

1. The view that literature is cognitive, that its task is to convey ideas. It is 
obvious that such a quality does not define literature nor distinguish it from 
other linguistic expressions, which also seek to convey ideas. The defenders of 
such a theory reply that literature communicates a very special or subtle type of 
ideas. But this is not necessarily so. It would be difficult to show that the ideas 
communicated in Aesop’s Fables are very original, unique or subtle. Indeed, 
very few literary ideas are original, as is shown by the lack of attention paid by 
philosophers to artistic writers. Most literary works submit to having their 
cognitive content paraphrased very briefly. Such paraphrases do violence to 
the esthetic structure of the work, of course, but it would be more difficult to 
show that they do violence to the ideas as ideas. It is not literary ‘‘ideas” which 
are distinct from all other ideas, but rather their mode of presentation. 

It is true, of course, that all literary works do communicate ideas. This arises 
necessarily, the Czech structuralist Mukafovsk¥ points out, because their me- 
dium is language. Language must necessarily say something. But the “some- 
thing” which literature expresses may sometimes be banal and quite superficial. 

2. Literature communicates emotions. Certain minor genres of literature, 
however, such as the proverb, are clearly non-emotional in content. Moreover, 
critics often praise great writers for their “objectivity,” i.e., their lack of emo- 
tion. We may never learn what the objective author’s emotional attitude is: it 
may be unstated or ambiguous. 

What we conventionally call emotion actually presupposes an element of 
cognition. Thus, many poems have been written on the theme of disgust at the 
vanity of the world. But only “disgust” is anything like pure emotion. And it is 
quite obvious that pure “disgust” is no fit subject for a work of literature. The 
object of disgust, the vanity of the world, is cognitive, not emotional. 

Moreover, non-literary language can communicate emotion. Rhetoric can do 
this, or so-called emotional language. These may be close to literary language, 
as Jakobson pointed out thirty years ago, but they are not yet literature itself. 

3. Literature creates images. If this were the case, then those readers who are 
poor in mental imagery would be indifferent to literature, which is obviously not 
the case. Moreover, we fail to find images in very much of literature. The use of 
the term “imagery” in much of modern English literary criticism does not neces- 
sarily mean the creation of specific mental images, but rather particularity, 
concreteness, or the unification of disparate planes (e.g., abstract and concrete). 
In other words, literary language is used connotatively, not denotatively. In 
this sense we may have imagery in all of literature, but actual images in none of 
it. Indeed, the use of verbal signs to create mental images takes us beyond the 
boundaries of both language and literature, neither of which seems to require 
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such visualization for their comprehension. Attempts at visualization may 
actually weaken the power of a literary work, as when we try to imagine Hamlet 
taking “‘arms against a sea of troubles.” 

True, all literature does communicate ideas, emotions and images. But this is 
only the communicative role of literature. Non-literary linguistic forms likewise 
communicate ideas, emotions and images. Obviously the specific differentia 
which distinguishes literature from non-literature is not to be found in the 
communicative function of literature. 

The Russian formalists rejected the old duality between form and content. 
It implied that content was something formless, which was then poured into 
forms, as water into a jug. This concept regarded form as purely external, even 
arbitrary: rhyme and rhythm were kinds of adornment, having nothing to do 
with the real sense of a poem. True, criticism had gone further, and distinguished 
“outer” and “inner” form. “Inner” form was a principle which organically 
united content and outer form. But this was a vague, largely unproductive con- 
cept, and the formalists did not employ it. 

Instead, the formalists posited a new duality, that of material and device. 
Just as tones are the material of music, or pigments that of painting, so words 
are the material of literature. This material is then structurally reshaped (‘‘de- 
formed”’) by certain literary devices. The literary quality, the specific differentia 
of literature, consists solely, for Viktor Sklovskij, in the application of devices, 
which re-form the language material. 

For the formalists, following the lead of German idealist esthetics, esthetic 
significance is ‘“‘self-value.”” The purpose of art is to reveal objects as self- 
valuable, as interesting in themselves without serving any practical human 
needs. Why objects should have self-value is a question left to philosophy and 
psychology. This is not to say that art does not appeal to practical, non-esthetic 
values as well. This it does in its communicative aspect. But in its esthetic aspect 
it appeals only to the sense of self-value, which is impractical. Arts such as lit- 
erature and painting have both a communicative and an esthetic function, since 
their material consists of signs (words or shapes) which can be interpreted. 
There are also, however, ‘‘pure”’ arts, such as music, which have a minimum of 
communicative function, a maximum of esthetic function. 

If objects are to be perceived as self-valuable, then we must throw away our 
normal patterns of linguistic reference. When we utter the word “apple,” we 
do not need to think of an apple as such. We may limit our mental reference to 
one aspect of the apple, to its redness, roundness, classification as a fruit, nutri- 
tional value, etc. Hence, in everyday life, we customarily refer to objects without 
perceiving them, either mentally or esthetically (as self-valuable). In order to 
revitalize the reference, to create the possibility for esthetic perception, we must 
distort the perspective of reference, make it seem strange. Here Viktor Sklovskij 
develops his famous theory of ostranenie (‘“‘making strange’”’). Literature, he 
tells us, is device. Device is the application of some kind of reshaping (or ‘“de- 
formation’’) to the language material or to the point of view so that we perceive 
objects with a new vividness. This is the purpose of all literary devices, whether 
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rhetorical (repetition, parallelism, antithesis, etc.), or figurative (metaphor, 
metonymy, etc.). This principle also governs plot construction. The narrative 
may be chronologically inverted, so that we see the end first. There may be 
flashbacks. Certain passages may be retarded, others speeded up. The literary 
device is a kind of colored spectacles, distorting the landscape and forcing us to 
attend to it more closely. 

Besides “making strange,” Sklovskij has a second major device, that of “mak- 
ing difficult.’”’ Authors may deliberately make their devices difficult, in order that 
we should make a more intense effort to comprehend them, and thus perceive 
the self-valuable qualities of objects contained in them. 

These devices were especially studied by the formalists in their application to 
poetic language. The normal language is systematically deformed by the poet. 
We never identify poetic language with everyday language, for at every turn it 
reminds us of its unique nature by deviations and oppositions. Thus, the syntax 
of poetry is radically different from that of normal speech. In English poetry, 
for example, inversions of subject and verb, rare in everyday speech, are quite 
common. Too often we attempt to explain such inversions as ‘“‘poetic license.” 
The poet, in this superficial view, is supposed to re-arrange the sentence ad 
libitum in order to make it fit the verse form, which is thus conceived not even 
as a jug, but as a kind of straight-jacket into which the words must be squeezed. 
Yet similar loose criticism often defines poetry as “the most natural method of 
statement.”’ Formalism rejects both these extreme views: for the formalist, 
deviations in syntax are not licensed mistakes; they are systematic deformations, 
without which poetry would cease to be poetry, and which have the effect of 
making the form “strange” or “difficult.” Such deformation is carried out in 
every branch of linguistics: in phonology (the euphonics of poetry, as opposed to 
the normal tendency to avoid sound repetitions, distracting from the sense of 
the communication), in morphology and syntax (use of incorrect cases, e.g., 
Shakespeare’s line, ‘Better thee without than he within,” where “within him” 
would be normal, but would lose the sound repetition and the startling effect of 
the line), in lexicon (use of archaisms, neologisms, dialectisms, etc.). Zirmunskij 
has divided the branches of literary stylistics according to the branches of 
linguistic science itself. 

In the study of euphonics the formalists did some of their best work. They 
broadened the subject matter of the field, finding new types of sound repetition 
not previously studied under the traditional concepts of rhyme, meter, allitera- 
tion, assonance, etc. They discovered that euphonics is related to intonation, 
that sound patterns help to govern the sentence melody and control of the 
breath. Euphonic patterns also influence syntactical patterns in poetry. 

In traditional fields the formalists re-examined the concepts of rhyme and 
rhythm. Rhyme, far from being a mere ornament, also marks verse boundaries, 
and thus serves to determine both syntax and intonation. Rhyme and other 
sound devices also have semantic function. The rhyme words are normally more 
stressed than unrhymed words. 

In metrics the formalists rejected the traditional view that each language 
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has one given prosody, and only one, which is suitable to it. This view holds 
that quantitative prosody is proper to Greek, syllabic to French, and accentual 
to English, German and Russian. Quantitative poetry has been attempted, how- 
ever, in English, Czech, (though the present-day prosody in both languages is 
accentual) and Hungarian, and at least in the latter two languages it has pro- 
duced great poetry. Syllabic prosody dominated for a time in Russian literature, 
and if one reads this poetry sympathetically, he will discover that it had definite 
poetic qualities. The formalists thus showed that any prosodic element in the 
spoken language might serve as the basis for poetic rhythm. Indeed, all prosodic 
elements of the spoken language play a role in poetry. One element becomes 
systematic and dominant; the choice of which element this is may be arbitrary. 
The other prosodic elements do not disappear, however, but play a secondary 
role. Thus, in English poetry stress is dominant, but vowel length contributes an 
important secondary contrapuntal effect. Even intonation can govern prosody, 
as it does in free verse, which tends to be bipartite, according to Mukafovsk{; 
the control and distribution of pitch and breath mark the division of free verse 
into poetic lines. 

The historical development of the formalists’ views on verse is of some in- 
terest. Zirmunskij attacked the traditional view that meter is the measure of 
rhythm. Rather he opposed meter to rhythm: the former is merely the pattern 
of alternation of strong and weak (i.e., stressed and unstressed, or long and short) 
sounds; the latter the particular and concrete adaptations to and deviations 
from this abstract pattern. In other words, the rhythm of a given poem is a 
kind of compromise between conflicting principles: the general metrical pattern 
and the prosodic pattern of conversational speech. 

Osip Brik demonstrated the existence of fixed syntactic forms in verse (such 
as inversions of verb and subject), which are inextricably bound up with rhythm. 
Rhythm thus lost its abstract and artificial quality as mere ornament; metrics, 
on the other hand, retreated to the background, and became a kind of alphabet 
of the poetic language, influencing the poet’s choice of words and phrases. 

Next Boris Eichenbaum showed the union of the euphonic and semantic sides 
of verse, joined through syntax. He posited three lyric styles, or dominants: (1) 
declamatory or rhetorical; (2) song; and (3) conversational. Each of these 
styles tends to have its own type of intonation, euphonics and syntax. 

Boris TomaSevskij declared that ‘the function of poetic rhythm. ..is the 
disposition of expiratory energy in the limits of a single wave—the verse.” He 
also broadened the concept of rhythm to include all prosodic patterns of the 
spoken language. 

None of these views could be completely accepted into Sklovskij’s theory of 
“making strange.” But here Jakobson indicated the formula for their reconcilia- 
tion. Rather than defining rhythm as a condition of the lexicon and syntax of 
poetic language, he calls it “organized violence perpetrated by the poetic form 
on the language.” Thus he brings theory of verse into harmony with Sklovskij’s 
general theory of literature as device. Poetry is an essentially strange, reshaped, 
deformed language. But the deformations are not random, as they seem to be 
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in Sklovskij’s imperfect theory; they are systematically carried out in accordance 
with certain prosodic principles. Jakobson also pointed out the similarity of 
poetic and emotional languages. The latter has its own phonology, morphology 
and syntax, apart from the standard colloquial language (thus in Slavic lan- 
guages, the phonemes f and ch are especially characteristic of words belonging 
to the emotional strata). But poetic and emotional languages cannot be abso- 
lutely identified, Jakobson observes, for emotional language is still non-esthetic in 
function. 

In their theory of prose, the formalists regard prose and poetry as sharply 
opposed. This is perhaps a weakness in their theory. On the other hand, they 
discovered that prose, too, had its principles of euphonics and metrics. But their 
most interesting studies in the field of prose were carried out in the field of 
thematics (Sklovskij, Propp). Topic, too, was only material, to be worked into 
literature through the application of devices. The formalists distinguished narra- 
tive content (fabula), and plot (sjuzet). The former is only raw material, the 
sum of all the motifs, a pure description of the events of the literary work. This 
is reworked through the use of devices to become plot, the narrative in literary 
form. Such devices are: repetition of episodes, temporal inversions or re-arrange- 
ments in temporal sequence, retardation of one episode and acceleration of 
another, parallelism or antithesis of episodes, etc. The author may develop a 
specific point of view as a device; for example, a story may be told in the first 
person or the third person. 

In the study of the principles of historical development of literature the 
formalists also contributed much. They replaced the older conception of the 
peaceful inheritance of the literary tradition of older writers by younger ones. 
If Sklovskij’s theory of “making strange” were true, then familiarity with the 
older poetic language would destroy its strangeness and hence its esthetic effect. 
The formalists therefore declared that each generation revolts against the 
previous one. Parody is an exceedingly important device, the last stage of de- 
velopment of a given literary style. Parody destroys the older style, forcing the 
creation of a radically new one. The Czech structuralist Mukafovsk9 stated this 
in most extreme terms. He denies the existence of an esthetic norm, for it is the 
essence of the esthetic norm to be violated. For this reason, the history of litera- 
ture is a succession of schools and styles, as well as changing cycles of taste in 
regard to older authors. 

Each period likewise contains different schools, opposed to each other. 
Sklovskij postulates a dialectical development of art: the older academic tradi- 
tion is crossed with the lower, more vulgar literature of the period to produce a 
new higher literature. In typically paradoxical fashion Sklovskij insists that new 
art forms are the “canonization of inferior genres.”” Dostoevskij used the devices 
of the French boulevard novel, and Boccaccio the bawdy street-jokes of his 
period. 

Interesting as this theory is, it cannot explain the directions which new 
schools take in literature. It simply pestulates innovation for the sake of innova- 
tion. The history of culture teaches us that art movements are often very broad 
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and deep in their scope: periods such as the Renaissance, Baroque, Romanticism, 
etc., manifested themselves in all the arts, not only literature. This gap in for- 
malist theory, observed by Zirmunskij, was not, however, a mere oversight. 
The Formalists did not always deny the importance of extrinsic factors, but 
rather sought methodologically to concentrate on the purely intrinsic develop- 
ment of literature. 

In Russia the Formalist School came to an end in 1929, under pressure from 
hostile Marxist critics. Yet the methods and problems of the school remained 
alive throughout the 1930’s. One is amazed today to read the Soviet studies of 
this period, which often combine orthodox Marxist methods with formalist 
ones in a most whimsical fashion. Since the war, formalism has become anathema, 
a sign of bourgeois decadence. The attempt to reconcile Marxism and struc- 
turalist theory made by Mukafovsk¥ in Czechoslovakia has likewise failed, 
and since 1948 Mukafovskf has been compelled to abandon structuralism in 
favor of “social realism.” 

What are the defects of formalism? First, it stresses what is conventionally 
called form at the expense of content. But no formalist denied the communica- 
tive function of literature (though Jakobson started with a declaration that poetry 
is indifferent to the object of expression); rather they sharply distinguished this 
from the esthetic function of a work. A second weakness is the lack of an ade- 
quate semantic theory. The communicative and esthetic functions of literature 
were never harmonized by the formalists because of this lack. Another defect is 
the overstatement of the distinction between artistic prose and poetry, instead 
of the attempt to find common ground between them. The importance of lin- 
guistic elements for prose literary language was partly overlooked, and Zir- 
munskij wrongly supposed, for example, that the language of certain realist 
writers, such as Tolstoj, was entirely “‘neutral.”” Another weakness is perhaps 
the overemphasis of the concept of literature as device and innovation, over- 
stressing the quality of artifice in literature. Here terminology may be at fault 
more than the concepts themselves. For the term, ‘deformation of the language,” 
it would be better to substitute ‘“reconstruction.”” We might also add to the 
device of ‘making difficult” that of simplification, since radical and unexpected 
simplicity may be as startling as complexity. A weakness is the fact that for- 
malism gives us no basis for esthetic judgment. One writer is not necessarily 
better than another; he is simply different. In answer to this objection the for- 
malists pleaded that they were trying to create a literary science, in which value 
judgments could necessarily play no part. Last, the formalist theory of his- 
torical development is weak. It is notable that no formalist or structuralist has 
ever written a history of literature. 

Some of these weaknesses were remedied by Polish Integralism and Czecho- 
slovak Structuralism. These schools attempted to reconcile the communicative 
function of literature with its esthetic one. Both are elements in the integral or 
structural whole, which is larger than the sum of its parts in that it includes them 
dialectically, in relation or opposition. Under such a system the importance for 
poetry of linguistic elements, stressed as all-important by certain extreme for- 
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malists, tended to be moderated, though by no means ignored, and both schools 
produced important studies in euphonics and the structure of poetic language. 
On the other hand, considerations of content, dismissed through the door by the 
formalists, return through the window with Integralism and Structuralism. 
Content as such is not the “aim” of the literary work for them, but rather an 
element in the synthesized whole of the total structure of the work. 

It may be observed in closing that one result of the work of these movements 
has been to redefine the dichotomy of form and content as that of linguistic sign 
(or symbol) and referent (or designatum). Though the choice of the referent is 
indifferent in literature, as Jakobson has observed (“poetry is indifferent to the 
object of expression’’), yet literature cannot dispense with referents entirely. 
Still it is clear that literary referents have one unique property: they do not 
exist. Literature is fictive. Though certain facts of the work of literature may be 
drawn from experience, these do not function differently in the literary work 
than those not so drawn. Even in the historical or biographical novel, borderline 
forms, events presented on the historical plane may be fictional, as in distortions 
of historical fact for artistic reasons, while those which are historical may be 
removed to the fictive plane, as in dramatizations of historical or biographical 
events. 

Since literature is essentially fictive, then, its perception imposes on the reader 
a perspective different from any other in our experience: a knowledge that the 
characters and events described do not exist, at least as such, and yet a readiness 
to believe that they do, a “willing suspension of disbelief.’”? Thus a tension is 
created in the reader between belief and disbelief. The referents of prose tend 
at least to be “rationalized,” but in poetry the referent may be an irrational one, 
as in the metaphor. Hence poetry demands more effort from the reader, so that 
the “ambiguous” effect may be comprehended. Many writers have made a sys- 
tematic device of this tension between belief and disbelief. Romantic irony is a 
familiar device, reminding us that the referents signalized do not actually exist. 
Literal realism—the pretense that the author only describes what he witnesses, 
is another, as is selection of point of view, narration in the first person, for ex- 
ample. This suggests a new departure for the study of literary works from the 
structuralist point of view, analysis of the status of the referents presented. 


Columbia University. 
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J. J. Mrxxora, Urslavische Grammatik. 3. Teil, Formenlehre. Heidelberg, Carl 

Winter, 1950. 106 pp. 

The task of the reviewer of the posthumous third and last volume of J. J. 
Mikkola’s ‘Urslavische Grammatik’ has been made easy by the scrupulously 
judicious job of its editor, Professor Ernst Dickenmann of Bern. His frequent 
footnotes, bibliographic and critical, furnish the reader with reference to essen- 
tial literature (e.g. fn. 1, p. 34), balance occasional one-sidedness of the author’s 
view by a brief but adequate review of contrary evidence (e.g. fn. 1, p. 30), 
point up the unprovability of some of his contentions (e.g. fn. 1, p. 31), or indi- 
cate their inconsistency with generally accepted fact (e.g. fn. 1, p. 32); only very 
occasionally (and this must be said in passing, since our primary concern is 
with the work under review) does Prof. Dickenmann himself overstate his point, 
as when in fn. 3, p. 30, following H. Pedersen in KZ 38.323 ff and A. Meillet in Le 
Slave Commun§ 471, he maintains that PS1. dat. sg. -u “kann nur auf idg. 
-6j zuriickgefiihrt werden (vgl. lat. commoinis zu communis)’’, whereas the 
qualifier “sehr wahrscheinlich”, or one like it, would seem the more appro- 
priate since the change from 6; to u is attested only in Latin. 

The work deals compactly and very much in the traditional manner with the 
whole gamut of PS1. morphology, its inflection and derivation. It observes the 
usual sequence of topics, except that it places the section on pronouns at the 
head of the chapter on noun inflection, gives all the important paradigms, and 
excels particularly in its treatment of the derivation of noun stems. That it 
manages to accomplish all of this in two chapters and in less than one hundred 
pages (9-103) is a tribute to the author’s overriding competence and life-long 
familiarity with the subject. 

There are only two criticisms that the reviewer wishes to make. One of them 
addresses itself to the author’s persistence in tracking down all possible connec- 
tions between the Slavic and the Baltic languages to the frequent exclusion of 
any mention of connection elsewhere; a persistence which is clearly in line with 
the author’s well-known view of a close pre-historic relationship between Slavic 
and Baltic (cf. vol. I, pp. 1-2). Thus the statement (31): “Das Slavische hat 
mit dem Litauischen den alten idg. Vokativ auf -e bewahrt” does not mention 
the fact that OCS vliide, Lith. vilké, Gk. dbxe, Lat. lupe, Goth. wulf ‘wolf’ all 
share the IE *ylg*e (or *lug*e) in which the word-final e is not an inflectional 
ending but the stem-final in full grade. 

The other refers to the author’s predilection for the teleological discourse, 
especially in connection with the Differentiationstrieb. Thus, the -y in the gen. 
sg. of the d-stem nouns is a result of the Differentiationstrieb, for had the usual 
-d<ds remained the gen. sg. would not have differed from the nom. sg. (33), 
while the -y which occurs in both the instr. and acc. pl. of o-stems “befremdet, 
dass der Differentiationstrieb diesen Kasus nicht vom gleichlautenden Akk. pl. 
unter schieden hat” (31 f.); to explain away the apparent discrepancy he resorts 
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to an ad hoc extrapolation which goes counter to all accepted fact (cf. fn. 1, p. 
32). 

It may be said that but for the strictures made above, and when read with 
careful.attention to the annotations of the editor, this volume on PS1. morphol- 
ogy may be safely referred to as a handy repository of a great deal of established 
fact and theory; the section on verb inflection which follows quite closely Chr. 
S. Stang’s ‘Das Slavische und Baltische Verbum’ (Oslo, 1942) is in many ways 
more rigorous than earlier treatments of it elsewhere. 


Columbia University Puitip ScHERER 


Max VasmMeErR, Russisches etymologisches Wérterbuch. Issues 1-3 [pp. 1-224, 

a—vélja]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, [1950-51]. 

A Russian etymological dictionary compiled by a specialist of Vasmer’s rank 
is a great event in Slavic philology. The only complete etymological dictionary 
of Russian is Gorjaev’s dilettantish work, the second and last edition of which 
appeared in 1896. Berneker’s Slavic etymological dictionary was for its time a 
masterful achievement, but it is far from exhausting the Russian material. Of 
the two planned volumes only the first was completed, and finally, since the 
first World War, when Berneker’s work ceased forever, Slavic philology devel- 
oped so strongly as to show us the numerous gaps and insufficiencies in Berne- 
ker’s attempt. A. PreobraZenskij, Saxmatov’s school-teacher, and a great ama- 
teur of the Russian language and its history, began in his retirement an 
etymological dictionary of the Russian language, but died in 1918 when the last 
printed issue of his work stopped at the word “suleja”. The printed issues were 
sent only to the few preliminary subscribers, while most of the copies were 
waiting in stock to be bound and sold when the whole dictionary should appear. 
In the meanwhile the bookstores were nationalized and the whole stock was 
ordered to be ground into pulp, so that even the published part became a great 
rarity, particularly outside Russia, where during the first World War there 
were only a few subscribers. When, soon after Preobrazenskij’s death in his 
native village of the Orel region, we heard that his Moscow apartment with his 
rich philological library was being pillaged, a group of young Slavists of the 
Moscow University went to save what was possible. To my surprise I found in 
the bathroom the galley proof of one or two further issues, and the manuscript 
of the whole dictionary, converted into toilet paper. I transmitted my find to 
Professor USakov to be sent to the Russian Academy. Soon I left Russia, and 
later, when reading in Russian journals that the end of PreobrazZenskij’s dic- 
tionary did not exist, I wrote to Professor Vinokur and other Moscow Slavists 
reminding and informing them that the end must be in the Academy. My re- 
minders were never answered. In 1949, in the first volume of the Trudy Instituta 
russkogo jazyka (pp. 5-144) published by the Academy, PreobraZenskij’s manu- 
script finally appeared. There were two big gaps: the words from “‘suleja” to 
“tug” are missing, and I suspect that the Academy has printed only what re- 
mained in manuscript, whereas the galley proofs were disregarded or even lost. 
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On the other hand, most of the words beginning with u (after udrudéal?) and 
those which begin with f and z are missing too, and as far as I remember, they 
had already perished when I found the rest. But also, what was published from 
the manuscript shows that the end of the dictionary was far from being com- 
pleted. Many entries are merely listed. 

Vasmer’s work is on an incomparably higher level. There is the impressive 
philological experience of the decades that separate us from the first World 
War. There is, moreover, Vasmer’s magnificent mastery of a vast Slavic, Uralic, 
Altaic, Greek and Germanic lexical material, his real skill in the devices of com- 
parative linguistics and a much richer, though still incomplete, set of materials 
analyzed, particularly dialectisms, Old Russian vocables and modern loan-words. 
The special literature consulted is abundant, even if some instructive sources, 
such as G. Kotin’s reference book Materialy dlja terminologiteskogo slovarja 
drevnej Rossii, Leningrad 1939, are omitted. 

The entry word and its dialectal variants appear in present-day Russian 
spelling, while the Old Russian, Church Slavonic, Ukrainian, West and South 
Slavic variants are cited in Latin transliteration. When there is no reference to 
an Old Russian form, e.g. under the entries ves, artel>, a reader not specialized 
in the matter will not know whether the e corresponds to e or to é in the tradi- 
tional (pre-revolutionary) orthography and in those Russian dialects where é 
did not merge with e. A reference both to the spellings vés, artel?, and to the dia- 
lectal vies, artiel? (or ves, artel?) would be desirable, as well as in forms with a 
stressed o where it would be important to indicate whether the archaic dialects 
use in this case a tense 9 (denoted by a circumflex in some Middle-Russian 
manuscripts). If the key-word occurs in literary Russian, Vasmer ordinarily 
notes its standard stress. The entry bardzlo however deviates from the Moscow 
accent barazlé (properly boroxlé from borz- <_ bors-) and avartja, dlkogol? are 
eighteenth-century archaisms, generally replaced by avdrija, alkogél? (vulgarly 
alkégol’). 

The peculiar grammatical forms of the Old Russian verb byti are included in 
the analyzed matter: bé (the rendition be is inadequate), byst? (a living Old 
Russian form in spite of Vasmer’s inclination to confine it to Church Slavonic 
only, and in spite of his subsequent spelling byst), bjaz, bjaxru (with an un- 
justified switch from third person singular to other forms), bim? (superfluously 
added, because this Old Church Slavonic form never entered into Russian usage). 
As to the grammatical classification of these Old Russian forms, jes? is the pres- 
ent, bé the aorist, and bjase the imperfect of the imperfective aspect, while 
budet?, byst? and budjaSe are the corresponding perfective categories, as C. van 
Schooneveld convincingly shows. Beside the Modern Russian “conditional” 
particle by, the dictionary should consider bylo, the pluperfect, generalized form 
of the third person neuter of the same auxiliary verb. 

Interjections and their derivatives are partly disregarded: d which was stimu- 
latingly discussed by Karcevski (Cahiers F. de Saussure, I) with reference to 
the homogeneous conjunction; bdéx, bdxat?, babdxat?. The double meaning of the 
verb bizat? (intransitive “moan”, transitive “strike”) could be compared with 
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the similar two-fold use of déra#? (intransitive “gasp, sigh”; transitive ‘strike, call 
names”, cf. axzdlny)). 

As a rule the proper names are disregarded in Russian dictionaries and their 
study is an unquestionable advantage of Vasmer’s work, even if the selection 
is rather fortuitous. Tupikov’s dictionary of Old Russian personal names is not 
mentioned, and some current names are missing, such as Anna (and anjitiny 
gldzki “‘pansy”), Antén (and anténov ogén? “feu d’Antoine’’), Bogddn, Vavila, 
Varvdra. The Old Russian Antka and its reflex in folklore, Antka véin merits 
discussion. Among geographic names there are Azija, Afrika, AzerbejdZan, but 
a new edition should add Avstrdlija, Amérika (XVII. century Amertka), Baki, 
Batim, Beljév, Vdzuza, etc. The internationally adopted ethnic name Alewt 
which originally was used by the Russians for the population of the islands 
adjacent to Alaska, seems to be a transposition of the name Aljzitor which desig- 
nated one of the Koryak tribes. 

With the vast and reliable etymological material put into circulation by Vas- 
mer the number of new questions naturally arises. I should like to dwell on some 
particulars. 

The most precious and miraculous stone (viem kamnjam kamen?) of Russian 
folklore, aldtyr? or ldtyr?, is undeniably an alternant of ldtygor? from Latygora 
“Latgalia’”’, and means “Latvian (stone)’’, i.e. ‘amber’. 

The colloquial idiom antiménit razvodi? “talk at random; expatiate on super- 
fluous things; fool by fine words” is a pun-like contamination of dialectical an- 
tinomy and expanding antimony. 

The various meanings of baba and its derivatives should be noted and inter- 
preted, especially bdba “tall cylindrical ritual cake” (cf. Polish babka, Czech 
bdbovka); bdbka “‘pastern, knuckle-bone’’; bdbka “edible boletus” (also Byelo- 
Russian and Polish), and obdbok designating various inferior mushrooms in dif- 
ferent North and South Russian dialects (see Dal’, II) and cited by Vasmer as 
abdbok of “obscure”’ origin. 

Of the dialectal bagiin there is a derivative in standard Russian, bagibPnik 
“ledum” from bagiun?ntk, cf. ostalPndéj from ostan>nyj, moléPnja from molénnja, 
strig6Pnik from strigén’nik (Polish strzygot “demon”), uryPnik from urtnntk. 

The lullaby forms baj, bdjui, bdjuski and the corresponding verb bajikat 
“lull” are, as Brandt perceived, derived from the root baj- ‘“‘say’’; cf. bdjka 
“fable”, priba(j)iutka “‘ditty’’, krasnobdj, bajun ‘talker, fabulist’’. 

Russian balagir ‘“chatterer, joker’ can hardly be separated from Polish 
balaguta “lanky, awkward, garrulous fellow”, which in its turn is linked, like 
West Russian balagél ‘Jewish cab” to Yiddish balagole ‘coachman”’. 

The word baxtarmd, buxtarmdé ‘thin skin of mushroom, birch, shoeleather”’ 
goes back obviously to Turkish bastyrma “something (e.g. meat) compressed”’. 

After Menges’ monograph on Altaic loan-words in the Igor’ Tale there re- 
mains no doubt about the oriental origin of the common Slavic name Bojan: 
the Altaic image of bojan as powerful wizard and bard is reflected both in “Bojan 
the seer” of the Igor’ Tale with his magic play and prophetic songs, and in the 
Bulgarian legend of Prince Benjamin, the Bojan-magician. 
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The connection of brodti ‘wander in mind, rave’, bred, brédni “ravings” 
with indeterminate brodif? ‘‘wander, ramble” and determinate brestt ‘drag one- 
self along, drag for fish”, bréden> ‘“‘dragnet’’ is striking, but bréd instead of the 
expected brjéd demands an explanation (late deverbative, or book form?). 

The Old Russian bernije “clay, mud”; brrnsnt “earthy”, Old Serbian brna 
“mud”, Slovenian brn “silt”, Old Czech brnka “afterbirth”, Brnen (hrad), 
Brnno (pedhradie, mésto), later Brno, literally “earthy, loamy”, belong to the 
same family as the Polish bardlié, Serbocroatian bfljati ‘soil’? and as the com- 
mon Slavic stem boerlog- “den, lair, puddle’’; the root is ber- supplemented by 
suffixes -n-, -dl- or by the second root log- “‘couch”’. 

The loan-word buzd ‘“‘millet-beverage” acquired a metonymical meaning “row, 
brawl” whence various expressive vocables were derived: “buzt? “kick up a 
row”, buzovdt?; biznit? “thrash, brawl’’, buzatjér “rowdy”. 

Vasmer ascertained that Turkic bus “haze, smoke, foul weather’’ is the source 
of Russian bis “‘haze”’, drizzling rain, spray, dust”, but as Dal’ guessed correctly, 
also biisyj ‘‘smoke-colored”’, busé?, busovét? “turn grey, turn cloudy, get dark” 
belong here, and likewise Old Russian bisovyj “foul, tempestuous, sombre”, 
and may be ultimately bisy “glass globules, drops”’. 

Such terms as vdda, povddka “‘habit’’, vddit’ “habituate” are from the same 
roots as the verbs vodit’, vestt “lead, keep, conduct’’: cf. impersonal expressions 
for customary events véditsja, vedjétsja, povelés’. 

The Old Russian vazn? “fortune, good luck’’, seems to be derived from vajati 
“model, shape, carve, weave’, as kazn? from kajati, etc. 

The “far country” of epic lore, Vedeneckaja zemlja, is probably a contamina- 
tion of Old Russian Venedici ‘‘Venetians’” and V éden? “‘Vienna’”’. 

The separation of Veless from Volose is unlikely: the functional identity of 
both mythological names is evident. In Russian both forms can be traced to a 
common prototype Velss: before front-vowel syllables TELT is not supposed to 
have changed into ToLT; this could explain forms such as Vel > Vele%, Velse 
> Velese (cf. volot—veleten>, polovy—pelevnja) and the secondary generalization 
of the sequence Veles-. However neither the Balkan-Slavic place-name Veles nor 
the Middle Czech veles ‘“demon” can be explained from Vels-; a Czech borrowing 
from the Russian mythology is quite improbable, and the most plausible is an 
alternation of Primitive Slavic root-forms Veles-/Vels-: Voloss originates from 
Vels, while all other Slavic variants come from Veless. The form vis “look” 
can be explained only from the imperative viz, for in dialects with partial 
preservation of final voicing, this expression is pronounced v1Z. 

The consonantism of voz%dé may be deduced from vod-dja > voz-dja > vozza: 
the vicissitudes of the suffix -dja in East Slavic have been pointed out by 
Vondrak. 

Most probably, vél ‘‘castrated bull” is a vocalic alternant of the root appearing 
in valjd? “bring down, castrate an animal” or in konovdl “gelder, veterinary 
surgeon”. From vél there are derived some names of fungi, such as voltj, vol- 
vjdnka and perhaps volnixa brought together with volnd “wool” by folk-ety- 
mology; volZénka seems to be a similar interpretation. 
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When the whole dictionary is finished, and let us hope that this will be soon, 
the study of Russian will finally have obtained a new and precise instrument. 


Harvard University RoMAN JAKOBSON 


Worterbuch der litauischen Schriftsprache, Litauisch-Deutsch. Bearbeitet von Dr. 
h.c. Max Niedermann, Dr. Alfred Senn, Dr. Franz Brender + 1. Lieferung 
15, [pp. 385-487, pagirios-palaikyti]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, [1943]. 

This is the 15-th fascicle of the Dictionary of the Lithuanian Literary Lan- 
guage, well-known from the preceding fascicles. The arrangement is the same 
as in the parts hitherto published with meticulous quotations of the different 
phonological and morphological variations Lithuanian words undergo. Not only 
the changes in accentuation, so important in languages like Lithuanian, but 
also the morphological categories to which a word belongs, are clearly recog- 
nizable from the forms quoted. If the accent changes, a word is quoted entirely, 
not in abbreviation. 

In many entries, a number of examples, usually in complete sentences, illus- 
trating the particular usage of the respective words is given, which is extremely 
valuable for both the syntactical function of these words and, in many cases, 
for their usage in idiomatic expressions. 

The Dictionary does not contain etymological remarks; likewise, the morpho- 
logical division between prefixes, stem, and suffixes is not indicated. This would 
be rather the task of an historical and etymological dictionary. Everybody 
concerned with Baltic and related languages, especially Slavic, awaits with 
impatience the subsequent fascicles to appear so that this valuable work may 
soon be completed. 


Columbia University Karu H. MENGES 


Jury Serex, Halyéyna v formuvanni novoji ukrajins’koji literaturnoji movy, 

Munich, 1949. 94 pp. 

This is an interesting book devoted to the role which the Galician-Ukrainian 
linguistic tradition played in the development of the Ukrainian literary language 
in the nineteenth century. Regardless of its very concrete content, a book on 
such a subject cannot avoid touching upon a whole series of theoretical ques- 
tions concerning the formation of a literary language on the basis of various 
dialects: a subject which has no small importance for the history of some other 
Slavic literary languages whose origins lie in the XIX century; i.e., primarily 
Slovenian, Slovak and Serbian, and to a certain extent also Serbo-Croatian and 
Bulgarian. 

Such a work can give definitive results only when based on a well worked 
out dialectology and on detailed dialectogical dictionaries. Unfortunately both 
of these pre-conditions are not fulfilled in the case of the Ukrainian language. 
Thus Serex’s work can only be a preliminary study. Nevertheless the .uthor has 
succeeded in giving a fairly well rounded picture of the interrelations of the 
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two varieties of the Ukrainian literary language, which because of political 
circumstances developed in Galicia, on the one hand, and in the part of the 
Ukraine which belonged to the Russian empire and later to the USSR, on the 
other. 

The author has definitely shown that the generally accepted view that the 
Ukrainian literary language developed exclusively on the basis of eastern Ukrain- 
ian dialects must be revised. The influence of the Galician literary language 
(and only through it that of the western dialects of the Ukrainian popular 
language) was at times quite considerable. This influence could not be overcome 
even by those Ukrainian opponents of the Galician influence who at various 
times conducted determined and often bitter campaigns against it. 

It is to be regretted that the author did not give even a brief outline of the 
possible Galician influences on the ancient literary language of the Ukraine; i.e., 
on the Church Slavonic language in its Ukrainian form. These influences were 
rather important in various periods; e.g., at the end of the XVI century; in the 
initial period of the Kiev academy, after 1640; and later in the XVIII century 
when they manifested themselves in the “Bohohlasnyk”’, etc. 

Until 1876 Galician influences on the Ukrainian literary language were quite 
insignificant. In Galicia from the 1830’s on there was a struggle between the 
standard language which had developed on the basis of the popular dialects and 
the local Church Slavonic tradition with its completely random borrowings 
from Russian and inept neologisms. Literature wirtten in the Galician-Ukrainian 
standard language was much too strongly colored by localisms; in addition the 
number of actually talented writers was small (primarily M. Saskevyé and M. 
Ustijanovyé) and their works remained almost unknown in the eastern Ukraine. 
Works written in the Church-Slavonic language (the so-called jazycie) struck 
both Ukrainian and Russian readers only as ridiculous. The author shows how 
in this period various western Ukrainian writers attempt to introduce eastern 
Ukrainian elements into their language. This is understandable in view of the 
fact that in this period the literature of the eastern Ukraine with its famous 
names like Sevéenko, Kulis, Marko Vovéok, etc., was on a much higher level 
than the contemporary Galician literature. This situation was reversed by the 
ukase of 1876 which forbade within the borders of the Russian empire the print- 
ing of books in Ukrainian other than those considered as pure belles lettres. Even 
theatrical performances in Ukrainian were forbidden. The effects of this sense- 
less decree were completely opposite to the intentions of its authors (mainly 
the minister Valuev). Because in the Russian Ukraine only belles lettres could 
appear, and because of the predominance of Popular Realism (a subject which, 
to my mind, is insufficiently treated by the author) which predisposed writers 
to pick their plots from the life of peasants, the breadth of the literary vocabulary 
was greatly reduced. At the same time in Galicia Ukrainian journalism as well 
as other publications in Ukrainian were possible. Even belles lettres of eastern 
Ukrainian writers were often published abroad because of the harshness of the 
czarist censorship. This led to the systematic introduction of many western 
Ukrainisms into the lexicon of eastern Ukrainian writers. A struggle against 
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these borrowings which was undertaken at the end of the XIX century by sev- 
eral Ukrainian writers (B. Hrynéenko, Netuj-Levyc’kyj and A. Kryms’kyj) 
remained without success. The longest chapter of the book is devoted to this 
period. The author gives a detailed outline of the controversy over western 
Ukrainian borrowings as well as very rich material, mainly concerning lexical 
borrowings. 

The following period from 1906 to 1920 is one of considerable weakening of 
the causes which in the previous period had brought about extensive borrowing 
of western Ukrainian elements in the eastern Ukraine. Nonetheless the newly 
developing Ukrainian press was forced to use those western Ukrainisms which 
had become well established in the language. A further strengthening of western 
Ukrainian elements in the east resulted from the decline of Popular Realism 
and the consequent broadening of the subject matter of literature as well as the 
influence of individual writers, primarily Lesja Ukrajinka and Kocjubyns'kyj, 
who attempted a synthesis of western and eastern elements. 

The period from 1921 to 1941 is marked by a conscious effort on the part of 
official Soviet circles to bring the Ukrainian literary language closer to Russian. 
In connection with this, a fierce struggle was waged against Galician linguistic 
influences. However, the list of western Ukrainian elements already ‘incorpo- 
rated” into the contemporary Ukrainian literary language which the author 
gives in the closing chapter of the book shows that even this systematic struggle 
with Galician linguistic elements in the Ukrainian literary language can hardly 
be considered successful. 

With the exception of some dubious examples, the historical part of Serex’s 
book is a considerable success. Much less satisfactory is the second part of the 
book: a review of those western Ukrainian elements which have completely 
entered into the language of contemporary eastern Ukrainian writers and gen- 
erally into the literary language of the eastern Ukraine. The material given in 
the chapter on lexicon (pp. 54 to 61) must, as a whole, be considered convincing. 
Much more dubious is the relatively sparse material concerning the accentua- 
tion (pp. 61-65): here the above-mentioned gaps in our knowledge of Ukrainian 
dialects and the absence of satisfactory Ukrainian dialect dictionaries become 
very obvious. It is true that the author himself correctly notes the fact that 
there are vacillations in the accentuation of words in western Ukrainian dialects. 
However, many statements about western Ukrainian influences on the accentua- 
tion seem dubious to me, especially in view of the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of borrowings were made via the written word and, as is well known, 
the accentuation is not recorded in the Ukrainian orthography. The material is 
based in part on personal observations of the author, in part on a very small 
number of scholarly publications. Unfortunately dictionaries are hardly reliable 
in this matter. Strikingly small is the quantity of syntactic constructions of 
Galician origin given by the author. In my opinion some of these can be ex- 
plained from eastern dialects or from the eastern literary tradition (e.g. on p. 
66 the following examples: za joho zndkom, majze ne do postrilu; p. 67: raz Cuju, 
raz ne Cuju). Insignificant also are the influences of the western Ukraine in the 
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field of phonology and morphology. In phonology one could mention a few 
cases in which the western pronunciation of foreign words has become standard 
and the struggle with phonetic ‘“Russisms” (e.g. ‘“akanje’’, which, by the way, 
is definitely not foreign to the northern and northeastern Ukrainian dialects). 
However, such a struggle can also be waged on the basis of the Poltava, Kiev or 
southern Ukrainian pronunciation. The influence of Galicia is hardly important 
in the establishment of the ‘closed base of articulation” in the literary pronun- 
ciation. The same phenomenon is found in a number of contemporary eastern 
Ukrainian dialects (cf. e.g. the “grammar” of the language of the Aleksandrija 
district of the Xerson region in the collection of folklore texts compiled by I. 
Bessaraba: Sbornik otdelenija russkago jazyka i slovesnosti, vol. 96). As to mor- 
phological phemonena, the author can note only a “restraining” influence: the 
literary language is eliminating elements absent in the western dialects. How- 
ever, it is to be noted that the elements mentioned by the author are also absent 
in the central part of the eastern dialects. 

Unfortunately the conclusions which the author draws from his very interest- 
ing material are too short. Parallels from western European languares are drawn 
on the basis of the completely antiquated and unreliable book of Budilovié, 
Obséeslavjanskij jazyk. 

Of the statements which call forth doubts and which recur in various places 
in the book I shall mention first the inaccuracies in the lexical material already 
noted: Thus, the author considers as Galician words which can be found also in 
eastern Ukrainian dialects: e.g. bezroha—a euphemism for svynja “swine’’ is 
known to me from the Xerson region; utribka—p. 37, is found in Gogol’, and in 
older eastern Ukrainian writers there occurs “‘-tjati’”’ in the sense of “‘to slash, 
to cut”. A number of the words considered by the author as Galician are actu- 
ally Russian; so e.g., predstavljaty p. 38; dovh, skljanka; papirosa—p. 43; dyZur- 
nyj—p. 52; colovik in impersonal constructions e.g. colovik ne musy—p. 44. 
It is hardly necessary to explain by Galician influence such words as invazija 
p. 52 and others. The remarks about the Polish origin of words are not always 
correct: uruxomyty is not a western Ukrainism but simply a Polonism. On the 
other hand, in a number of cases the author considers as Polonisms words which 
only distantly resemble Polish words. E.g. for some reason he juxtaposes the 
neologism kvitnycja “green house” with the Polish kwieciarnia and admits 
Polish influence in masculine substantives ending with -cja p. 15, whereas quite 
a few such words (e.g. radca, etc.) are already in the dictionary of Pamva Berynda 
of the beginning of the XVII century which make the admission of a second 
Polish influence superfluous. No attention has been paid to the possibility of 
the existence of a number of Czech and Slovak borrowings which might have 
come into the language through the rather numerous Ukrainians who were in 
various Slavic countries in the 1870’s. Olena Péilka, the mother of Lesja Ukra- 
jinka, suggested that a number of Czech words be incorporated in the Ukrainian 
literary language. 

The detailed indices of words (about 900 words) and of the authors quoted, 
as well as the exact bibliographical references to sources, make Serex’s book in 
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spite of its somewhat “incomplete” character an exceptionally valuable aid in 
the study of the history of the Ukrainian standard language, in particular of its 
lexicon. It deserves the attention of all who are engaged in the study of the 
history of the modern Slavic literary languages. 


Harvard University D. Crzevsxy 


KaRrEL OHNESORG. O mluvnim vivoji dtiéte (The Speech Development of the 
Child—abbreviation SDC). Prague. Published by Jednota éesk¥ch filologi, 
through the facilities of Jednota és. matematiki a fysiki. 1948. 69 pp. 42 
Kés. 

Ip. Fonetickd studie o détské fect. Etude phonétique sur le langage de |’enfant 
(abbreviation EPLE).—Prace z védeckych tstavi LIT. Prague. Sumptibus 
Facultatis Philosophicae Universitatis Carolinae. 1948. 181 pp. 160 Kés. 
Thanks to Ohnesorg’s two books, we now have three large-scale “field 

investigations” of children’s language by linguists, for as many languages: 
Antoine Grégoire’s L’Apprentissage du Langage! for French, W. F. Leopold’s 
Speech Development of a Bilingual Child? for English and German, and now the 
items under review for Czech. Although the latter are not as extensive as either 
Grégoire or Leopold, this is due to a more condensed presentation rather than 
lack of thoroughness in the observations themselves. Ohnesorg’s original inten- 
tion was to publish his study of the speech development of his son, Karel, Jr., 
as a single volume on the phonetic phases of language learning, but since the 
non-phonetic material turned out to be fairly extensive, it was for technical 
reasons published separately as SDC, in a somewhat more popular format with 
one of those very excellent artistic cover designs for which Czech publishing is 
justly famous. EPLE then remained for the more scholarly series. 

SDC contains a description of the author’s observational procedure, an ac- 
count of the more general aspects of the language learning process, primarily 
in regard to vocabulary, and excerpts from the author’s diary. ELPE treats the 
development of the child’s articulation, including both phonemes and prosodic 
features, and includes a glossary giving detailed data on the development of 
individual words. Both books contain a table of transcription symbols based on 
the rules of the dialectological commission of the Czech Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and thus facilitating comparison with standard phonetic material on 
Czech. The data were collected in almost uninterrupted day-by-day observa- 
tions, where the author for the first 14 years spent all of his time but for a dozen 
or so hours weekly with his son, later a little less. Notes were taken openly be- 
fore the child, unlike some previous investigations that had taken pains to con- 
ceal the note-taking, and entered into a diary and a vocabulary file. The ob- 
servational span extended from practically the moment of birth to well past the 
third year, although after the middle of the second year all the utterances of 


1 vol. I, Brussels, 1937; vol. II., Brussels, 1947. 
24 vols., Northwestern University Studies in the Humanities, 6, 11, 18, 19, (Evanston, 
Illinois, 1939-1948). 
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the child could no longer be recorded and mainly new accessions and improve- 
ments to the phoneme pattern and vocabulary were considered. The author 
considers the learning process essentially completed at 4; 2. Vocabulary entries 
represent different developmental phases of the same word, and end when the 
child has acquired the standard adult form, which is usually the case sometime 
during the fourth year. Phonetic transcriptions are thoroughly accurate and 
reliable throughout, without being too cumbersomely narrow. 

Ohnesorg seems to be most impressed with Otto Jespersen’s interpretation 
of children’s language, whom he praises in several passages (cf. SDC p. 8). In 
his discussion of both vocabulary and phonemic development he treats various 
units discreetly and cumulatively and interprets especially phonemic facts on 
the basis of the ‘“‘principle of least effort”. He dismisses objections by saying that 
“on one hand, certain (opponents of the “principle of the least effort”) take 
into account a number of the original inarticulate sounds some of which are 
similar in articulation to certain of the more difficult speech sounds, on the 
other hand, the term “effort’’ is often understood in the sense of articulatory 
energy’® (SDC, p. 38); on the contrary, Ohnesorg accepts Sikorskij’s opinion‘ 
that the difficulty in articulating stems not from the expenditure of muscular 
effort, but the complexity of the movements required. Among interesting de- 
tails one may note the fact that Ohnesorg’s child’s first word was, of all things, 
auto, then (at 0; 11; 21) phonetically ato, a°to, a*to, auto. Also, the early use 
of P, instead of the more common j, for | and j (e.g., del? for dej give at 2; 2, 
20). 

Ohnesorg’s description and systematization of the data is excellent and most 
instructive. In the theoretical statements, this reviewer would have preferred 
to see more reliance on Roman Jakobson’s Kindersprache, Aphasie und allge- 
meine Lautgesetze,® where the language learning process is interpreted in terms of 
the gradual acquisition of increasingly more refined phonemic contrasts. Thus, 
the order in which phonemic contrasts were required by little Karel, Jr., seems 
to present as clear a ‘“Jakobsonian” sequence as is, for instance, acknowledged 
by W. F. Leopold in vol. II of his Speech Development of a Bilingual Child.® 
(This important item, incidentally, is unfortunately absent from the otherwise 
extensive bibliography.) Nonetheless, Ohnesorg’s is a substantial contribution, 
not only to our knowledge of children’s language, but also—if properly inter- 
preted—to our understanding of the functioning of the Czech phonemic pattern. 


University of Oklahoma Paut L. Garvin 





3 Reviewer’s translation. 

4]. A. Sikorskij, O razvitiji reéi u détej, Czech translation, Prague, 1909, p. 93. 

5 Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1942: 9, Sprakvetenskapliga Sallskepets i Uppsala 
Foérhandlingar Jan. 1940—Dec. 1942, Bil. A. Uppsala, Almquist & Wicksell, 1942. 

6 p. 190 ff. See also H. V. Velten, ‘“The growth of phonemic and lexical patterns in infant 
language,’’ Language, 19: 281-292, (1943) and P. Smoczynski, ‘‘Préba wprowadzenia nowego 
podziatu do rozwéju mowy dziecka i wynikajgce stgd wnioski szczegotowe,’’ Bulletin de 
la Société Polonaise de Linguistique, 10: 45-72 (1950) 
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NOTICES 
SLAVIC PHILOLOGY IN SOME AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


CotumBiA University: Department of Slavic Languages. Three year courses 
of Russian, two year courses of Polish, Czech and Serbocroatian and one year 
courses of Slovak are delivered; moreover, courses in the history of Russian, 
Polish, Czech, Serbocroatian and Old Church Slavonic, in Russian poetics and 
stylistics, and various courses and seminars in comparative Slavic philology, 
particularly in the Balkan Slavic field. Special courses are devoted to the lan- 
guages and peoples of the Soviet Union and to the Slavic languages in their 
relation to Indo-European and non-Indo-European neighbors. This program is 
supplemented by courses in adjacent languages, Uralian and Altaic. A sound 
library is being built up consisting of many hours of tape recordings and records 
for language study. Columbia Slavic Studies, being published by the department, 
include the Soviet Linguistic Controversy (a translation of the main papers 
from the recent Soviet discussion on Marr’s doctrine and Marixism in linguistics) ; 
L. Stilman’s pedagogical pamphlets on Russian verbs of motion and on the Rus- 
sian alphabet and phonetics; a translation of N. Trubetzkoy’s The Common 
Slavic Element in Russian Culture; and a selected bibliography of Slavic philol- 
ogy. Forthcoming are W. E. Harkins’ introduction to Czech grammar, the Serbo- 
croatian grammar by G. RuZitié, K. H. Menges’ description of the early Slavic 
migrations, and a reproduction of A. PreobraZenskij’s etymological dictionary. 
In preparation are a dictionary of Russian roots by C. Wolkonsky and M. 
Poltoratsky, a collective volume on the languages of the Soviet Union and A. 
Haupt’s thesis on Dutch influence in Russian. 

Bibliography of Slavic Philology, edited by W. E. Harkins has just made its 
appearance in the Columbia Slavic Series (King’s Crown Press, 1951). 


HarvarD University: Department of Slavic Languages and Literatures. 
The teaching program covers seven Slavic languages (Old Church Slavonic, 
Russian, Ukrainian, Polish, Czech, Serbocroatian and Bulgarian) as well as 
courses in comparative phonology and grammar of all Slavic languages, and 
introductory courses in West Slavic and South Slavic philology. Special seminars 
are devoted to the language analysis of Slavic written and oral poetry. Methods 
of descriptive linguistics in application to the phonemic and grammatical struc- 
ture of Russian are discussed in appropriate courses. A collective research in 
the description of contemporary standard Russian was begun under the guidance 
of R. Jakobson and in accordance with a five year project supported by the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The first year was primarily devoted to the investiga- 
tion of the sound pattern. X-ray pictures and spectrograms of all Russian 
speech-sounds were made, followed by an exact calculation of the relation be- 
tween their motor and acoustic aspect. A detailed linguistic analysis of Russian 
phonemes and their combinations and of the configurational and expressive 
features of Russian speech is being completed. Both the Russian vocabulary 
and connected texts are analyzed and interpreted statistically. The founda- 
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tions of Russian metrics are being studied. In the historical division of the 
foundations of Russian metrics are being studied. In the historical division of the 
linguistic research program of the department, special attention is paid to col- 
lecting, commenting and editing records of the Russian language made in the 
XVI and XVII centuries by Western travelers and scholars. The most important 
of these sources, an exhaustive survey of colloquial Russian, made on the thresh- 
old of the XVII century by a Lubeck German in Pskov, is being prepared for 
print. In the list of forthcoming publications, edited by the department, lin- 
guistic problems occupy a paramount place. In a series of introductory works 
on common Slavic problems to be published by the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences are listed G. Bonfante’s monograph on the place of Slavic in 
the European world, H. Lunt’s Introduction to Old Church Slavonic, and R. 
Jakobson’s Slavic Mythology. A collection of Serbocroatian epic songs, recorded 
by the late Parry, is scheduled to appear in 10-12 volumes, edited and annotated 
by A. Lord with the participation of the Harvard University Press and the 
Serbian Academy of Sciences. Van Wijk’s posthumous annotated edition of. the 
Old Church Slavonic Paterikon of St. Methodius, completed by C. H. van Schoo- 
neveld, is to appear under the sponsorship of the American Medieval Academy. 
Among the dissertations completed, under the guidance of members of the de- 
partment, are those of R. Abernathy on the structure of the Russian root and 
L. R. Micklesen on the morphology of the Russian verb. Field work in dialec- 
tology and folklore is conducted in Serbia and Macedonia by H. Lunt, A. Lord, 
and B. Lattimer; field work in the language and folklore of the Czechs and 
Slovaks in America by 8S. P. Jakobson. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY: Department of Slavic Languages. — 
Practical courses are offered in Russian and Polish, 4 years; in Czech and © 
Serbocroatian, 3 years; historical courses in Old Church Slavonic, Czech, Rus- 
sian, Polish and Serbocroatian as well as in comparative Slavic linguistics; de- | 
scriptive courses in phonetics, morphology and syntax of Russian. The re- | 
sults of research carried by the members of the department are to appear in the — 
newly founded series “University of California Publications in Slavic Studies.” 


Yate University: Slavic Department. Russian is taught on all levels. In the 
Graduate School courses are offered in Old Church Slavonic, in the history of | 
Russian and in Slavic comparative philology. A Ph.D. thesis on the develop- | 
ment of the Polish substantives and adjectives is in preparation. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: Department of Slavic and Baltic Studies, | 
Courses in Russian, Polish, Czech, Serbo-Croatian, Bulgarian, Old Church } 
Slavonic, Lithuanian, Lettish, Old Prussian, and Comparative Slavic Grammar | 
are offered. Three graduate majors: Russian Language and Literature, Balto- 
Slavic Philology, Polish Language and Literature. The department is engaged 
in long-range research projects dealing with: a) Lithuanian lexicography, b) | 
historical Lithuanian grammar, c) etymological Lithuanian dictionary, d) Slavic | 
and Baltic syntax. 








